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How  New  Goldentone  Irosted  Plastic  Reeds 
Baffle  ^'Educated  Ears" 


R  ECENT  TESTS  conducted  by  leading 
directors  have  proved  that  even  "educated 
ears”  cannot  accurately  tell  the  difference 
in  tone  when  passages  are  played  behind  a 
screen  by  the  same  player  using  Gohlen- 
tone  Frosted  Plastic  Reeds  in  comparison 
with  the  finest  cane  reeds. 

Make  your  own  blindfold  comparisons— 
You'll  he  amazed  to  learn  that  a  plastic  reed 
can  produ<;e  a  tone  you'll  likely  find  impos¬ 
sible  to  distinguish  from  cane  reed  tune. 

Plavers  and  teachers  all  over  the  country 
arc  switching  to  the  new  Goldentone  Frosted 
Plastics  because  they  can  retain  their  nor¬ 
mal  tone  and  secure  many  advantages. 

Here  are  some  of  the  advantages  to  look 
f()r  when  you  try  Gtddcntone  Frosted  Plas¬ 
tic  Reeds:  1  No  softening  while  in  use. 
Once  the  right  strength  is  selected,  it  always 
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stays  the  same,  tt  Reed  worries  eliminated 
for  both  beginners  and  professionals — 
Guldentones  always  play  the  same  and  are 
always  ready  to  play.  3  Economy.  A  $1 
reed  gives  satisfactory  service  for  months. 
4  Constant  strength  develops  and  maintains 
a  firmer  embouchure.  S  No  warping  or 
cra«'king  due  to  exposure  to  heat.  Outstand¬ 
ing  for  marching  hands  or  inside  playing. 

For  real  satisfaction,  buy  a  Goldentone 
Plastic  Reed  today  from  your  local  music 
dealer.  If  you  are  a  teacher  or  director,  reo- 
omniend  Goldentone  Frosted  Plastic  Reeds 
and  you  can  he  sure  that  every  player  or 
student  will  have  a  plavahle  reed  at  all  times. 

Available  in  six  strengths  for  Rl?  Clarinet, 
Alto  or  Tenor  Sax  at  SI.  Also  for  E?  (Mari- 
net.  Alto  or  Bass  Clarinet,  Soprano  and  G 
Melody  Sax  at  $2. 


Poiia-Dask  Goldantone  TonaX  Pods  Salmar  Goldantono  Clarion,  Spaadax 

Plastic  Raads  Soxchoin  Mouthpiecaf  ^  Crystal  Polishas 

Mouthpiacas  ond  Swabs 
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Runyon  Mognitona  Salmar-Clarfc 
Mouthpiacas  Ligatura  Batons 


PRODUCTS  OF  ELKHART,  INDIANA 

FOR  FREE  CATALOO  of  nawast  and  finasf  tnstrumanf  occassorlas,  addrast  Daporfmanf  S-2 


SOLD  BY  LEADING  MUSIC  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Matching  the  rare  beauty  of  tone  and  accurate  intonation  of  other  famous  instruments  in  the  Conn 
line  are  these  fine  wood  clarinets,  which  incorporate  important  improvements  not  found  on  other  makes. 
The  bore  particularly  is  different  in  certain  respects  as  to  size,  shape  and  taper,  and  largely  accounts 
for  the  rich  tone,  big  volume  and  improved  intonation.  Thanks  to  Conn’s  exclusive  precision  methods 
and  constant  improvement  through  research.  Conn  clarinets  are  even  finer  today  than  ever  before. 

CONN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  DIVISION,  C.  G.  Conn  l  td.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

IMOA 

"CHOICE  OF  THE  ARTISTS" 


Quirk,  permanent  key  adjufhment,  od  all  Conn 
wood  ciarinett.  Patcnied  ^iustablc  pivot  screw 
fMvots  in  or  out  for  proper  key  hinfc  Miustment* 
tken  locks  in  place  with  act  acrew. 


TinubiU-free  key  actum  o/saapa.  Conn  patented 
post  lock  prevrats  key  mechanism  pMts  from 
turninf  and  hinges  from  binding,  eliminates 
costly  repairs  •  •  •  prok>ags  life  of  key  mechanism. 


S^mootk,  even  eealee.  Extreme  accuracy  in  the  location  and 
sise  of  tone  holes  in  Conn  clarinets  is  achieved  by  this  spe¬ 
cially  developed  equipment  in  the  Conn  factory.  Elimmatca 
all  guesswork  » •  •  assures  better  instruments. 
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...  9  ioAe  nuf 
(pan  in  hand .  .  . 

(Last  month  your  Pen  in  Hand  column 
brought  you  a  series  o/  excerpts  from  the 
signifleant  address  by  Dr.  Sigfrid  Prager 
at  the  Midwestern  Band  Clinic  in  Chicago. 
In  the  light  of  their  broad  appeal  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  directors  everywhere,  and  in 
view  of  their  general  interest  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  music,  the  concluding  para¬ 
graphs  of  Dr.  Prager’s  talk  are  printed 
below.  We  will  be  greatly  interested  in  the 
reactions  of  onr  readers  to  these  pertinent 
thoughts  of  a  famous  educator.) 


TOGETHER  WITH  THEIR  SOCIAL 
qualities,  also  the  musical  background 
of  many  bandmasters  might  bear  im¬ 
provement.  Too  many  of  us  get  into 
a  rut,  resigning  ourselves  to  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  dreary  and  often  menial  chores, 
abandoning  all  ambition  of  widening 
our  musical  horizon. 

While  teaching  courses  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  we  have  oliserved 
conspicuous  shortcomings  of  band¬ 
masters  in  the  technique  of  conduct¬ 
ing,  knowledge  of  repertoire,  in  ar¬ 
tistic  interpretative  principles  and  in 
musical  terminology.  For  instance: 
it  is  embarrassing  to  meet  band  lead¬ 
ers  who  cannot  pronounce  the  names 
of  composers  whose  works  they  are 
performing,  or  who  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  titles  of  compositions 
they  direct.  A  classic  example  is  De¬ 
bussy’s  “Afternoon  of  a  Faun.”  Out 
of  a  dozen  bandmasters  who  attended 
our  course  in  conducting  a  good  many 
believed  that  the  music  described 
the  afternoon  of  a  “fawn,”  a  little 
deer,  and  that  it  was  some  sort  of 
animal  picture.  Only  one  knew  that 
a  "faun”  is  a  fabulous  demigod,  half 
man  and  half  goat. 

One  member  of  the  class  cheerfully 
suggested  that  maybe  the  title  was 
mis-spelled,  and  that  it  should  read: 
“Afternoon  on  a  Farm.” 

How  many  or  how  few  can  pro¬ 
nounce  and  spell  the  title  of  the  over¬ 
ture  “11  Guarany”?  How  many  know 
that  a  Guarany  is  a  member  of  an 
Indian  tribe  in  North-Eastern  Argen¬ 
tina  and  South-Western  Brazil;  that 
there  are  still  many  thousands  of 
Guaranys  living  there,  speaking  their 
own  language? 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  comment 
on  the  conducting  technique,  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  read  scores  and  on  the  inter¬ 
pretative  methods  of  a  good  many 
band  directors.  Our  conducting  tech¬ 
nique  is  nothing  but  a  reflection  of  our 
knowledge,  of  our  artistic  penetration 
of  a  score.  If  our  knowledge  is  super- 
flcial,  our  conducting  will  be  super- 
flcial  and  mechanical.  Of  course,  we 
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Frank  H.  GrofF,  Little  Foils.  N.  J. 


BAND'BUILDER  Frank  GrofF  tackled  the  job  of  building  up  the  Passaic 
Valley  High  School  Band  during  instrument-shy  war  years,  expanded  it  from 
22  to  75  pieces  and  has  been  trying  to  catch  his  breath  ever  since. 

Previously  supervised  music  in  five  elementary  schools  in  Essex  County, 
N.  J.  Developed  five  glee  dubs,  five  orchestras,  one  band  .  .  .  then  found 
himself  directing  five  commencements,  five  Christmas  programs,  etc.  Began 
to  feel  like  the  ringmaster  in  a  5-ring  circus  and  came  to  Little  Falls  to  get 

away  from  it  all.  No  luck  so  far. 

« 

Current  assignment  is  a  regional  school  without  an  elementary  "feeder" 
program.  Starting  from  scratch,  unspoiled  by  previous  training,  his  musicians 
consistently  cop  more  chairs  in  AM-State  Band  than  any  other  school  in  the 
state.  Last  year  he  had  18  All-Staters,  with  seven  in  first  chairsi 

Wears  the  old  school  tie  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Teachers  College  and  will  get 
a  master's  degree  from  Columbia  Teachers  College  this  June.  Has  done 
extensive  private  study,  both  here  and  abroad. 

His  wife  was  once  a  kindergarten  teacher  under  his  supervision,  but  all 
that's  changed  now.  They  now  supervise  their  own  kindergarten  consisting 
of  boys  3  and  5  respectively.  Both  lads  are  musical,  with  pint-she  uniforms 
to  match  Daddy's  band. 

An  outdoor  sportsman  and  an  indoor  gadget-maker.  Director  Groff  has 
positive  ideas  about  music.  "Music  for  all  .  .  .  opportunity  for  the  talented," 
is  the  way  he  puts  it.  Dislikes  musical  intolerance,  whether  from  highbrows 
or  lowbrows.  Good  music,  he  says,  is  good  no  matter  where  you  find  it. 

“Jhsuf,  CbtSL  ^niaJtuuf, 
(bniUtiaLTnuAuacdL" 
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all  know  that  there  is  at  least  one 
serious  handicap  as  far  as  band  music 
is  concerned:  the  lack  of  full  scores. 
The  days  when  we  had  to  direct  from 
a  solo-clarinet  or  sok>-comet  part  are 
probably  gone,  but  not  quite.  Now¬ 
adays,  at  least  piano  scores  or  con¬ 
densed  scores  are  available.  But  even 
those  are  not  sufficient. 

No  self-respecting  orchestra  con¬ 
ductor  would  be  satisfied  to  direct  a 
major  work  from  a  piano  score,  with¬ 
out  at  least  carefully  cueing  in  im¬ 
portant  entraces  or  counter-melodies. 

But  band  leaders  seem  to  be  more 
easygoing,  indulging  in  vague  remarks 
at  rehearsal  such  as  "There  seems  to 
be  something  wrong  in  the  horns"  or 
“the  saxophones  seem  to  be  off,"  in¬ 
stead  of  being  able  to  lay  the  finger 
on  the  spot  and  to  say  what  is  wrong 
with  the  horns  or  why  the  saxophones 
are  off. 

Is  band  orchestration  so  primitive, 
so  clumsy,  so  simple  that  no  full 
scores  are  needed  for  interpretation? 
Certainly  not.  It  is  merely  inertia  on 
the  part  of  many  leaders  which  makes 
them  get  by  with  a  makeshift. 

And,  please  don’t  let  anyone  place 
the  blame  on  the  publishers.  Music 
publishers  are  not  in  business  for 
art’s  sake,  but  to  meet  certain  de¬ 
mands.  But,  these  demands  must  come 
from  you.  If  you  clamor  long  and  loud 
enough  for  full  band  scores,  you  will 
get  them,  and  we  shall  have  better 
band  directing. 

By  now  I  am  afraid,  I  have  lost 
quite  a  few  friends  and  have  made  a 
few  new  enemies  with  the  blunt 
opinions  Just  expressed.  However,  I 
ask  you  to  remember  that  no  profes¬ 
sion  is  ever  perfect,  that  no  musician 
can  remain  for  long  in  smug  self-sat¬ 
isfaction  without  deteriorating,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  improve  is  to  drag 
into  the  limelight  defects  which  need 
remedying. 

In  a  few  months  I  shall  leave  the 
United  States,  probably  for  a  long 
time,  to  go  to  South  America,  to  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile  and  Peru. 
I  have  already  been  asked  to  give  lec¬ 
tures  on  American  music  and  Ameri¬ 
can  musical  culture  in  some  of  these 
countries.  Not  enough  is  known  down 
there  about  our  achievements  in  the 
field  of  musical  education.  There  is 
too  much  talk  about  oil  and  mining 
concessions,  about  wheat  and  beef 
and  hide  exports,  about  American 
movies,  fashions  and  fads. 

I  promise  that  I  shall  make  it  my 
business  to  advertise  American  bands 
and  band-music  wherever  I  go.  And  I 
submit  to  you  this  suggestion:  organ¬ 
ize  in  the  near  future  a  representative 
school  or  college  band  and  send  it 
to  South  America  for  an  extensive 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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PASSING  IN  REVIEW,  th«  80-pi*c«  band  of  tha  U.  S.  Naval 
Acadamy  slaps  out  across  tha  Annapolis  parada  ground.  Composad 


antiraly  of  Navy  aniistad  man,  tha  fina  acadamy  band  is  diractad 
by  Lt.  A.  C.  Morris.  Tha  band  doas  a  nationwida  broadcast  waakly. 


Famous  military  bands 
of  Our  United  States 


No.  2  ot  a  series — Annapolis 


•  THE  ORIGIN  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  Band  can  be  traced 
to  the  year  1852.  It  was  in  that  year 
that  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hy¬ 
drography  authorized  a  band  at  the 
Academy.  Prom  this  time  until  after 
the  Civil  War,  members  of  the  Band 
were  enlisted  musicians  and  num¬ 
bered  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  men. 
With  the  termination  of  the  war,  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  Service  made  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  change  the  status  of  the 
Band  from  enlisted  to  civilian. 

The  first  great  strides  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  organization  were 
made  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Charles  A.  Zimmermann,  who  was  ap 
pointed  leader  in  1887.  With  no  pro¬ 
vision  in  existence  for  the  pension  of 
retiring  musicians.  Congress  enacted 
legislation  in  1910  to  provide  for  the 
enlistment  of  and  attendant  benefits 
for  these  men.  Included  in  this  act, 
was  the  provision  that  the  Band  mem- 
l)ership  be  increased  to  42. 

Through  the  ensuing  years  the  Regi¬ 
ment  (now  the  Brigade)  of  Midship¬ 
men  gradually  increased  to  a  point 
which  demanded  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  Naval  Academy  Band.  Un¬ 
der  the  successive  guidance  of  Adolph 
Torovsky  and  H.  J.  Petermann  this 
musical  organization  arrived  at  a  po¬ 
sition  of  ultimate  prominence.  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Sima  succeeded  Mr.  Peter¬ 
mann  in  1933  and  was  In  time  sup¬ 
planted  by  Lieutenant  Alexander  Cecil 
Morris  in  1947  as  Leader. 


Mr.  Morris  has  seen  over  forty 
years  of  service  with  the  Navy  and 
has  identified  himself  to  a  marked 
degree  with  its  music.  His  assistant. 
Warrant  Officer  Alfonso  Schifanelli, 
was  formerly  the  solo  clarinetist  with 
the  Band  and  was  appointed  second 
leader  in  March,  1947. 

At  the  present  time  the  fib-piece 
Academy  Band  is  composed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Chief  Musicians — 31;  Musicians 
1st  Cl. — 21;  Musicians  2nd  Cl. — 28. 

Normal  duties  include  daily  con¬ 
certs,  morning  and  afternoon,  partici¬ 
pation  in  dress  parades  and  drilis,  and 
the  performance  of  weekly  nation¬ 
wide  radio  broadcasts.  Special  duties 


include  the  maintenance  of  a  fine 
dance  orchestra  (seventeen  pieces) 
for  the  express  purpose  of  entertain¬ 
ing  midshipmen  at  their  frequent 
dances. 

The  sports  program  presents  diver¬ 
sion  from  the  normal  daily  routine  of 
the  Band.  Football  games,  basketball 
games,  intra-Brigade  boxing  competi¬ 
tion  all  make  another  call  on  the  Band 
for  musical  entertainment. 

Several  small  orchestras  are  also 
kept  intact  to  handle  miscellaneous 
work  which  may  arise.  In  addition  to 
these  dance  bands  the  Naval  Academy 
Band  also  boasts  of  a  fine  string  or¬ 
chestra. 


MIDSHIPMEN  studying  to  bo  naval  officors  form  tha  parsonnal  of  tha  acadomy's 
second  major  musical  group,  tha  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  shown  above  on  parade. 
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Why  not  "Problem  Clinics"  for  Average  Students? 


Clinics— 


Is  It  Time 

^ ' 

for  a  “New  Look”? 


9  SOME  YEARS  AGO,  ia  presenting 
arguments  to  my  superior  for  attend¬ 
ing  a  band  clinic,  taking  some  of  my 
senior  band  students  with  me,  I  was 
asked  the  following  rather  startling 
question:  “What  is  the  purpose  of 
this  clinic?”  Startling,  because  I  bad 
always  assumed  that  the  aiiswer  was 
an  obvious  one.  (Since  then  I  am  not 
so  sure  the  answer  is  as  obvious,  but 
more  of  this  later.) 

My  answer  was  that  a  band  clinic 
had  a  three-fold  purpose:  1)  to  give 
each  director  an  opportunity  of  work¬ 
ing  with  or  "fronting”,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  generally  more  complete  in  in¬ 
strumental  balance  and  experience 
than  the  home  organization;  2)  to 
give  our  better  band  students  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  reading  through  challeng¬ 
ing  material;  and  3)  to  give  each  di¬ 
rector  an  opportunity  of  hearing  new¬ 
ly  composed  or  arranged  materials. 

Then  came  an  even  more  startling 
question:  "Why  is  it  necessary  to  go 
to  a  clinic  for  the  last  purpose?  Can’t 
you  band  directors  pick  up  a  new 
score  and  tell  by  reading  it  through 
silently  whether  or  not  it  will  be 


suited  to  your  organization?” 

An  honest  reply  on  my  part  had  to 
be  in  the  negative.  There  are  too 
many  clinic  “post  mortems”  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this. 

Post  Mortenfts 

Serious  and  challenging  though  this 
be,  the  problem  I  have  in  mind  goes 
further.  Too  many  of  these  “post 
mortems”  or  “bull  sessions,”  are  the 
basis  for  much  earnest  opportunity  of 
criticising  our  colleagues,  because  so 
many  of  them  seem  to  step  on  the 
podium  without  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  composition  they 
are  about  to  interpret. 

Is  this  weakness  on  the  part  of 
many  bandmasters  due  to  lack  of 
training,  carelessness,  a  lack  of  fore¬ 
sight  (or  hindsight)  or,  perhaps  fail¬ 
ure  to  observe  the  good  points  of  suc¬ 
cessful  conductors? 


I  cannot  believe  that  the  answer 
lies  with  the  first  question;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  answer  lies  in  the 
last  two  questions  Most  of  our  col¬ 
leges  are  careful  and  thorough  in 
their  training  of  future  instrumental 
music  conductors.  I  feel  that  this 
lack  is  definitely  due  to  carelessness 
in  both  observation  and  practice.  If 
only  some  of  those  in  question  could 
accidentally  overhear  what  is  said 
about  them  in  these  “post  mortems” 
(such  as  the  B.O.  ads  would  indicate), 
they  would,  no  doubt,  do  something 
about  it. 


Assuming  the  acceptance  of  the 
above-mentioned  three-fold  purpose  of 
a  band  clinic,  let  us  carefully  analyze 
the  situation  further.  Is  the  clinic 
for  the  student  or  for  the  director?  If 
the  answer  is  the  former,  then  it 
seems  most  unfair  to  force  upon  the 
select  student  group  conductors  whose 
qualifications  seem  negligible.  If  the 
answer  is  the  latter,  it  seems  equally 
unfair  to  the  remaining  directors  to 
have  to  sit  and  listen  to  unmusical 
interpretations. 

Professional  Jealousy, 

In  the  decade  just  past,  the  trend 
was  to  have  one  guest  conductor 
whose  abilities  would  be  respected, 
unquestioned  and  admired.  Then  came 
the  period  in  which  the  directors  were 
offered  a  greater  opportunity  for  ac¬ 
tive  participation  (at  their  united  re¬ 


quest).  Out  of  this  has  sprung  the 
vicious  fit  of  “professional  Jealousy”; 
and  believe  me  the  post  mortems 
would  bear  out  this  statement  time 
and  time  again.  True,  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  exceptions;  so  a  personal  ob¬ 
servation  or  two  would  not  be  amiss 
at  this  point. 

At  a  regional  clinic,  the  host  di vec¬ 
tor,  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  entire 
procedure  as  democratic  as  possible, 
had  invited  all  those  participating  to 
nominate  for  program  representation 
the  men  they  thought  would  give  the 
best  performance.  Among  the  names 
receiving  the  most  votes  was  a  re¬ 
gional  non-entity. 

This  person  was  naturally  highly 
elated  at  the  prospect  of  associating 
with  those  already  acknowledged.  He 
determined  to  do  the  very  best  job 
he  knew  how  to  do.  He  made  thor¬ 
ough  preparation  of  the  score  he  was 
to  perform.  Here  was  his  opportunity 
to  prove  his  musical  worth  and  to 
justify  the  confidence  of  his  unknown 
supporters. 

An  Awful  Letdown 

At  the  rehearsal  just  prior  to  the 
final  one  for  the  night’s  concert,  he 
was  all  set  to  “work  over”  the  rough 
spots,  when  he  was  beckoned  to  from 
the  office  door  of  the  host  director. 

He  sensed  immediately  what  he  in¬ 
wardly  hoped  and  prayed  could  not  be 
true.  But,  surely,  when  he  got  in  the 
office,  and  the  door  was  closed,  he 
was  informed  that  although  his  name 
was  on  the  list,  a  regional  ofilcer  had 
)>een  neglected,  and  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  forego  the  privilege  he  had 
been  looking  forward  to.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  that  he  might  do  a  march  or  even 
the  National  Anthem  would  have 
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Are  clinics  serving  their  real  purpose? 

And  —  come  to  think  of  it  — 
just  what  is  that  purpose? 
Here  are  one  man's  answers 
to  two  vital  questions 


eased  the  hurt  some;  but  this  was  not 
forthcoming.  The  clinic  host  did  ex¬ 
press  sincere  regrets  at  the  turn  of 
affairs;  but  there  the  matter  died. 

A  more  recent  experience  by  this 
writer  will  contrast  the  above  inci¬ 
dent.  At  this  recent  clinic  there  was 
displayed  the  very  minimum  of  pro¬ 
fessional  jealousy;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  old  timers  relinquished  their 
turn  with  the  baton  to  give  newcom¬ 
ers  an  opportunity  to  prove  them¬ 
selves. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
baton  experiences,  let  me  tell  you  of 
a  trying  experience  concerning  guest 
conductors.  On  a  week’s  tour  with  a 
college  band,  this  writer  always  made 
certain  to  offer  the  baton  to  the  host 
high  school  or  college  bandmaster.  In 
all  prior  instances,  with  the  stick 
came  the  suggestion  as  to  what  that 
director  might  best  do  (usually  a 
march  or  other  number  which  the 
band  could  do  "in  spite  of  ”  the  guest 
director).  This  time,  the  director  was 
asked  what  he  would  like  to  do. 
(Heaven  help  me  if  I  ever  do  that 
again  unless  I  have  a  complete  his¬ 
tory  of  the  person  thus  addressed!) 

A  "Guess"  Conductor 

He  looked  over  the  program  and  de¬ 
cided  to  do  one  of  the  best  numbers, 
and  one  of  the  most  difficult.  Not 
being  a  good  diplomat,  and  knowing 
of  no  ethical  way  of  getting  out  of 
the  spot  I  appeared  to  be  in,  I  ac¬ 
quiesced.  I  walked  out  on  the  stage 
for  the  opening  number,  informed  the 
band  “sotto  voce”  of  the  agreement, 
and  received  in  return  amazed  and 
frightened  looks  from  the  bandsmen. 
Came  time  to  present  the  host  direc¬ 
tor,  and  I  turned  the  baton  over  to 
him  and  seated  myself  in  the  audience 
and  waited  not  too  patiently  for  the 
inevitable  down  beat. 

It  came!  Then  I  proceeded  to  relax, 
for  I  knew  immediately  that  every¬ 
thing  was  under  control — if  only  that 
person  had  told  me  that  he  had 
studied  that  particul  number  with  the 
composer,  my  forehead  would  not  be 
quite  so  high  at  this  w'rltlug! 

But  to  come  back  to  clinics;  I  re¬ 


peat  that  it  is  unfair  to  either  stu¬ 
dents  or  directors  to  permit  unpre¬ 
pared  interpretatie&s  of  the  various 
numbers  to  be  read  at  the  clinic.  If 
the  bandmaster  has  the  temerity  to 
have  bis  name  on  the  printed  pro¬ 
gram,  then  he  should  have  the  con¬ 
tinued  courage  to  see  it  through  by 
making  thorough  preparation  of  the 
work  he  is  to  interpret,  brief  though 
that  opportunity  is. 

Baton  Is  a  Challenge 

He  should  regard  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  his  colleagues  as  a 
privilege  and  a  challenge  to  his  finest 
musical  instincts  and  abilities.  He 
should  approach  the  opportunity  with 
a  deep  sense  of  loyalty  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  and  not  as  a  negative  oppor¬ 
tunist. 

At  another  clinic,  there  were  critics 
seated  in  the  audience  who  would 
evaluate  the  performance  of  any  in¬ 
dividual  who  so  desired.  Personally, 
I  thought  the  idea  was  a  good  one, 
but  there  has  never  been  a  repetition 
of  this  evaluation  in  my  experience. 
The  evaluations  were,  of  course,  en¬ 
tirely  between  the  host,  critics  and 
the  individual  Involved.  I  don't  to 
this  day  have  the  slightest  idea  who 
the  two  were  whose  suggestions 
proved  invaluable  to  me.  Whether 
we  willingly  admit  it  or  not,  conduct¬ 
ing  is  an  art  that  demands  continuous 
study.  We  are  prone  to  get  in  a 
rut,  and  an  occasional  evaluation  of 
our  conducting  efforts  should  prove 
quite  worthwhile. 

Earlier  In  this  article,  I  used  those 
unpleasant  words  "professional  jeal¬ 
ousy.”  Is  this  the  reason  why  so 
many  of  us  hesitate  to  proffer  the 
baton  to  a  visitor?  It  is  the  only 
ethical  and  courteous  thing  to  do  for 
a  visiting  musician.  My  own  attitude 
is  that  in  so  doing  I  expect  a  per¬ 
formance  at  ieast  equal  to  my  own, 
and  in  many  instances  a  better  one. 
I  do  know  that  when  the  visitor  has 
refused  the  offer,  his  rating  goes  down 
in  the  estimation  of  those  in  the  group 
at  the  time  of  the  Incident. 

I  also  feel  that  one  should  take  the 
stick  whenever  it  is  proffered,  and  do 


the  very  best  job  it  is  possible  to  do.  I 
(I  tell  my  conducting  students  in  all  [ 
earnestness  that  if  I  ever  hear  of  them 
neglecting  either  opportunity,  I’ll  have 
the  college  deny  them  as  true  ! 
alumnae.)  There  is  no  place  for  the 
timid  conductor;  neither  is  there  a  ‘{ 
real  place  for  the  over-aggressive  per-  ;  i 
son. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  conductor- 
bandmaster.  Let  us  turn  our  thoughts  ; 
in  the  direction  of  the  student  him¬ 
self.  Let  us  challenge  the  second  of 
our  three-fold  clinic  purpose. 

If  the  clinic  is  for  the  students  why 
does  it  always  involve  the  Ist  chair 
man  or  others  of  equal  caliber?  Wliat  p 
have  we  to  offer  the  average  but  t 
highly  interested  and  equally  hard  | 
working  band  student.  I  cannot  feel  | 
justified  in  penalizing  the  bandsman 
whose  ability  does  not  match  the  let  ! 
chair  man,  but  who  in  every  other  re¬ 
spect  may  be  even  superior.  For  our 
purposes,  let  us  call  them  "problem” 
bandsmen. 

One  of  my  colleagues,  Ed  Allen  of 
I.,ake  Charles,  Louisiana,  had  also 
been  considering  the  problem  quite 
seriously.  We  had  several  conferences 
about  the  matter,  and  then  decided  to 
try  to  do  something  about  it;  and  with 
the  assistance  of  McNeese  Junior  Col- 
leg''  in  Lake  Charles  set  up  the  first 
*  blem  clinic”  in  our  immediate 
Consultant  specialists  on  the 

.i-ious  band  instruments  were  called 
in  for  the  day.  The  student  (with  his 
teacher)  was  brought  in;  the  case  was 
studied,  a  diagnosis  of  the  difficulty 
was  given,  and  both  student  and 
teacher  went  home  feeling  quite  good 
about  the  whole  thing. 

Clinic  for  Students 

In  many  instances,  where  the  teach¬ 
er  was  not  too  sure  about  teaching 
procedures,  those  procedures  were  ap¬ 
proved.  In  many  instances,  where  the 
teacher  was  uncertain  as  to  the  prop¬ 
er  procedure,  that  procedure  was  giv¬ 
en.  The  only  deterring  factor  was  the 
time  limitation;  and  some  day  I  hope 
to  again  have  the  opportunity  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  similar  problem  clinic  and 
to  establish  some  follow-up  system  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  ends 
justify  the  means. 

The  writer  is  fully  aware  that  many 
clinics  are  to  some  extent  attempting 
a  combination  of  the  two  types  by 
offering  lectures  by  "specialists”;  but 
these  lectures  are  always  more  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  director  than  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  It  is  only  the  individual  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  "problem  bandsman”  that 
will  serve  as  a  permanent  adjustment. 
Therefore  the  repeated  question;  “Art- 
clinics  for  the  director  or  for  the  stu¬ 
dent?” 
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DIRECTOR  JENNY,  far  right,  sats  a  stiff  pace  for  tha  musicians  in  his  outstanding  "Diamond  Band"  at  Temple  University. 


How  Would  You  Rate 
With  the  COLLEGE  Bandmaster? 


•  AS  A  COLLEGE  BANDMASTER 

who  has  also  directed  high  school  and 
prep  school  groups,  1  have  formulated 
some  very  definite  ideas  as  to  what 
qualities  to  look  for  in  prospective 
college  bandmen. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  first  took 
over  as  director  of  the  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  Bands,  the  campus  newspaper 
reported  an  interview  with  me  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  new  bandmaster  regards  in¬ 
terest  and  enthusiasm  as  the  prime 
requisites  for  his  musicians.  He  sets 
no  precise  limits  to  the  amount  of 
previous  musical  education  applicants 
should  have,  but  he  insists  that  they 
all  possess  enthusiasm  for  the  proj¬ 
ect." 

Since  at  the  time  of  that  interview 
the  university  had  no  band,  and  since 
the  requisites  have  enabled  us  to 
build  one  of  the  fine  collegiate  musi¬ 
cal  organisations,  I  still  insist  that 
enthusiaam  and  interest  are  foremost 
in  what  I  look  for  in  prospective  band- 
members. 

I  would,  then  place  loyalty  next  in 
the  qualities  I  expect  in  an  incoming 
musician.  Since  Temple  University 
offers  no  band  scholarships  and  since 
our  band  of  100  are  all  volunteers  giv¬ 
ing  of  their  time  and  effort  freely,  then 
loyalty  must  be  of  top  importance  in 
my  bandsmen.  I  ask  myself  and  the 


By  ^hn  di. 

Director  of  Bonds 
Temple  University 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

musician,  “Will  band  come  first?’’. 
Will  you  attend  all  rehearsals?”  and 
numerous  other  questions  which  will 
assist  me  to  decide  whether  band  or 
some  other  activity  will  have  his  serv¬ 
ices  when  I  most  need  him. 

Next  I  look  for  leadership  qualities 
in  my  budding  and  ambitious  bands¬ 
men.  I  expect  every  musician  to  be  a 
leader.  I  have  found  over  the  past 
years  that  bandsmen  are  born  lead¬ 
ers;  that  they  may  never  get  a 
chance  to  lead  but  that  that  quality 
must  be  there  in  order  to  produce  the 
successful  musician. 

I  also  look  for  (either  on  a  college 
entrance,  blank,  letter,  etc.)  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  musician’s  high 
school  band  director.  Having  once  la¬ 
bored  in  developing  musicians,  I  know 
that  not  all  high  school  bandsmen  are 
worthy  or  deserving  of  the  honor  of 
being  recommended  by  their  high 
school  band  director.  If  this  is  lacking 
then  the  parcel  is  marked  “Handle 
with  Care." 

And  now  we  arrive  at  musicianship, 
but  all  these  other  foregoing  qualities 
must  be  present  before  I  am  even 


vaguely  interested  in  the  musician  as 
a  member  of  our  band.  In  search  for 
this  quality  I  am  interested  in  what 
instrument  he  plays,  how  efficiently 
he  plays  it,  does  he  own  his  own  horn, 
does  he  still  take  lessons,  from  whom 
does  he  take  lessons,  does  he  play 
other  instruments?  All  these  questions 
give  me  an  answer  which  is  significant 
in  ascertaining  the  degree  of  musician- 
ship  possessed  by  the  applicant. 

If  the  high  school  bandsman  passes 
the  above,  I  am  then  interested  in 
his  experience.  I  should  like  my  musi¬ 
cians  to  take  part  in  other  musical 
activities  both  in  college  and  in  the 
communty.  I  find  that  the  high  school 
from  which  he  is  applying  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  feature  in  his  experience.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  long  he  has 
played  his  favorite  instrument  and  how 
long  each  of  the  others.  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  whether  he  prefers 
concert  to  marching  band.  The  last 
of  my  questions  is  “Have  you  ever 
appeared  as  a  soloist?” 

Should  he  pass  the  above  inspection 
of  his  personal  and  musical  qualifi¬ 
cations,  I  am  then  ready  for  an  audi¬ 
tion  should  this  be  necessary. 

My  entrance  examination  of  incom¬ 
ing  musicians  may  not  be  totally 
objective,  scientific,  nor  accepted  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  college  bandmas¬ 
ters,  but  “It  works  with  me.” 
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22-YEAR>OLD  EllioH  Lawrence  hai  elicited  profeulonally 
with  the  dance  band  ha  formed  while  a  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  An  Immediate  hit  with  young  people, 
Elliott's  unusual  group  gats  many  bids  to  play  collage  prom 
dates.  Despite  his  crew  cut,  Lawrence  is  termed  a  "longhair" 
by  fallow  band  leaders  because  of  his  solid  classical  back¬ 
ground.  A  talented  composer  and  arrangar,  he  uses  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  music  to  good  effect  by  adding  sym¬ 
phonic  tona  color  to  dance  arrangements.  Above  ha  re¬ 
hearses  with  his  French  horn,  English  horn  and  bassoon. 


Music  as  a  Vocation 

How  to  Make 
Your  Career 
A^'Click'' 

In  Ten  Years 
From  Today 


O  ALL  READERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  have  an  interest  in  music 
and  many  will  pursue  it  as  a  means 
of  livelihood.  Those  in  this  latter 
class  will  need  to  make  many  deci¬ 
sions  and  careful  discriminations  not 
necessary  in  the  case  of  those  who 
use  music  as  the  ideal  leisure  time 
activity.  It  is  the  professionally 
minded  student  to  whom  this  article 
is  addressed. 

Ten  years  from  now,  what?  What 
will  you  be  doing?  Will  you  be  happy 
and  well  qualified  in  your  work  or 
will  you  And  you  have  Jumped  into 
your  career  ill-prepared  because  of 
its  apparent  glamour?  The  occasion 
for  this  seriousness  arises  from  con¬ 
tact  with  many  freshman  students  en¬ 
rolling  as  music  majors  in  college 
music  classes. 

Generally,  the  music  minded  stu¬ 
dent  forms  some  idea  of  what  he 
wants  to  do  by  the  time  of  high 
school  graduation  —  lead  a  conceit 
band  or  symphony  orchestra,  sing  on 
the  radio,  lead  or  play  in  a  dance 
band,  have  a  dance  band  or  sing  in 
the  movies,  or  numerous  other  attrac¬ 
tive  and  glamorous  possibilities. 
These  desires  are  not  fads  nor  fan¬ 
cies.  They  are  as  real  to  the  high 
school  musician  as  earnest  desire 
could  be. 

Young  musicians  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  their  aims  and  aspira¬ 


tions.  They  deserve  the  most  sincere 
help  and  advice  obtainable  in  reach¬ 
ing  for  their  goal.  It  comes  as  a 
shock  and  with  much  surprise  to 
many  college  freshmen  that  college 
music  courses  do  not  make  one  a 
radio  singer  or  a  dance  band  leader — 
nor  a  concert  band  or  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  director,  for  that  matter. 

Broad  Background 

The  field  of  music  as  a  vocation  is 
so  wide  and  so  varied  that  one  can 
not  know  very  far,  in  advance  the 
most  desirable  phase  and  the  one 
most  suitable.  The  first  definite  plan 
for  the  young  musician  is  to  fully 
decide  that  music  is  for  him  as  a 
profession,  making  an  analysis  of  its 
possibilities. 

All  vocational  phases  of  music 
should  be  compared,  with  partlcular 
stress  on  the  possible  opportunity 
over  a  period  of  years,  the  need  of 
continued  study,  possible  length  of 
employment,  stability  of  the  work, 
the  full  year-round  pay  as  opposed 
to  a  few  exorbitant  pay-weeks,  steadi¬ 


ness  of  employment,  and  finally  the 
possibility  of  life  time  happiness  and 
enjoyment.  After  this,  decide:  WhaL 
ten  years  from  now? 

Second,  if,  after  a  favorable  an¬ 
alysis  results,  he  should  understand 
from  the  beginning  that,  regardless  of 
the  phase  of  music  in  which  he  is 
interested,  the  musical  foundation  and 
fundamentals  are  all  the  same.  It  is 
not  possible  to  produce  the  beet  in 
any  phase  of  music,  dance  band  to 
concert,  without  a  good,  broad  musical 
background — a  good  general  subject 
background  also,  for  that  matter. 
This  can  not  be  over  emphasized,  but 
it  is  underestimated  by  the  college 
freshman,  generally. 

The  college  music  course  can  not 
make  the  young  musician  a  good 
dance  band  man.  But  it  can  give 
the  fundamentals  in  rhythm,  harmony 
and  counterpoint  which  will  help  ma¬ 
terially. 

Necessary  Fundamentals 

The  college  music  course  will  not 
make  a  radio  singer  out  of  a  young 
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Director,  Department  of  Music 
Northeastern  State  College 
Tohlequoh.  Oklahoma 
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lady.  But  it  will  give  her  a  tine 
repertoire  of  songs  and  song  material, 
the  fundamentals  of  voice  production, 
stage  presence,  etc. — all  of  which  will 
aid  materially  in  the  radio  field. 

Neither  can  the  college  music 
course  make  a  finished  band  director 
or  symphony  orchestra  conductor  out 
of  the  student,  but  will,  along  with 
the  aforementioned  studies,  give  a 
I  thorough  background  in  music  his- 
'  tory  and  appreciation,  conducting  and 

(methods  so  necessary  to  good  taste 
and  interpretation  in  conducting  and 
teaching.  The  college  music  course 
also  affords  opportunity  for  musician- 
ship  studies  both  as  a  listener  and  as 
a  participator. 

Before  the  Public 

I  The  major  study,  be  it  vocal  or 
j  instrumental,  requires  appearances  on 
departmental  programs  and  student 
!  recitals.  As  a  listener  the  student 
f  sees  certain  faults  which  he  tries  to 
I  avoid  in  his  own  presentation.  En¬ 
trances,  exits,  posture,  stage  setting 
and  lighting,  costuming,  all  of  these 
are  problems  along  with  the  technical 
mastery  of  the  solos.  To  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  student,  these  recitals 
also  afford  appearances  with  ensem- 
I  ble  groups  from  duets  and  trios  to 
the  full  band  or  orchestra,  the  whole 
set-up  of  which  is  to  give  the  music 
major  or  minor  all  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  learning  in  the  music  field. 
No,  the  college  music  course  does 

inot  teach  one  to  be  a  dance  band 
leader  or  a  radio  singer  directly,  but 

tit  does,  indirectly,  give  all  the  needed 
fundamentals  and  background  so  nec- 
)  essary  for  successful  work  in  any  mu- 
I  sic  field.  What  the  college  music 
student  does  with  his  acquired  train¬ 
ing  depends  upon  his  ultimate  deci¬ 
sion,  tempered  by  his  growing  musical 
knowledge  and  his  increasing  musical 
experience.  These  are  the  factors 
which  will  guide  him  into  his  original 


MUSIC  CAREERS  hsv*  paid  off 
handiomaly  for  bandloadart  Harry 
Jamas  and  Banny  Goodman.  Both 
spant  many  yaart  in  attaining  mas¬ 
tary  of  tftair  raspactiva  instrumants, 
now  ara  at  tha  top  of  a  glamorous, 
although  highly  pracarious  profassion. 


SYMPHONY  MEN,  like  those  in  the  brass  choir  above,  enjoy  good,  but  not  spec¬ 
tacular  salaries.  Their  professional  life  is  usually  much  longer  than  that  of  dance 
band  musicians,  and  top  symphony  men  are  always  in  demand  for  teaching  and  dem¬ 
onstrations..  Occupational  hazards — temperamental  conductors,  failing  embouchures. 


chosen  path  or  show  him  a  richer  and 
broader  field  in  another  phase  o-f  mu¬ 
sic,  one  perhaps  more  suitable  to  his 
present  musical  staiture. 

The  moral  to  this  story  is:  get  as 
fine  a  background  in  music  as  you 


possibly  can  get  and,  while  doing  so, 
analyze  thoroughly  the  many  possi¬ 
bilities  in  music  as  a  profession.  Then 
decide  which  of  these  will  help  you  do 
what  you  want  to  be  doing  ten  years 
from  now — and  stick  to  it. 


5  Steps  to  Success 
m  Music 

1 —  Analyze  yourseU;  decide 
what  field  of  music  you  are 
best  fitted  for. 

2 —  Plan  how  you  will  reach  your 
goal:  set  objectives,  to  reach 
ten  years  from  now. 

3 —  Fundamentals  are  all-impor¬ 
tant  in  any  field:  study  ‘  all 
phases  of  music  —  someday  it 
will  pay  off. 

4 —  Get  experience  in  as  many 
fields  of  music  as  you  can  —  a 
broad  background  is  a  real 
asset. 

5 —  Keep  studying  your  profes¬ 
sion  —  keep  alert  to  new  vo¬ 
cational  opportunities  —  stick 
to  it! 
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Recent  test  is  an  eye-opener 


Confidentially,  How  Do 


Plastic  Reeds  Stack  Up? 


•  WHEN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  of  a 

fine  old  instrument  and  music  whole¬ 
sale  house  down  in  Elkhart.  Indiana, 
asked  if  he  could 
use  my  band  as  a 
guinea  pig,  I  said, 

“Come  ahead — 
we’re  always  anx¬ 
ious  to  learn.” 

In  he  came  and 
si>ent  three  days 
testing  and  talk¬ 
ing  and  record¬ 
ing. 

The  purpose  of 
his  visit  was  to 
gather  some  facts 
and  figures  which  would  show  that  his 
frosted  plastic  reeds  with  the  new 
frosted  finish  have  merit  and  that 
they  have  a  definite  place  in  any  in¬ 
strumental  music  program. 

He’s  back  in  Elkhart  now  with  his 
facts  and  figures  but  some  of  his 
long  range  experiments  are  still  going 
on  in  my  woodwind  section.  You’ll  no 
doubt  hear  more  about  this  before  too 
long. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  experi¬ 
ments,  I  naturally  approached  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  Just  another  band  man  who  is 
interested  in  reducing  woodwind  sec¬ 
tion  headaches.  From  where  I  sat  it 
looked  to  me  as  though  bandmasters 
who  get  themselves  into  arguments 
about  plastic  reeds  or  make  deroga¬ 
tory  remarks  about  them,  would  do 
well  to  think  twice  before  going  too 
far  out  on  a  limb. 

New  ideas  and  new  products  are 
hard  to  put  across  because  people 
hate  to  change.  Of  course,  plastic 
reeds  have  been  on  the  market  for 
some  time  now.  Many  of  the  early  at¬ 
tempts  were  pretty  sad,  but  then  so 
were  many  other  plastic  products  of  a 
few  years  ago.  Plastic  has  improved 
and  apparently  the  techniques  for 
making  reeds  for  woodwind  instru¬ 
ments  out  of  plastic  have  also  greatly 
improved. 

At  any  rate  the  experiments  upset 
a  lot  of  favorite  applecarts.  Those 
who  watched  and  those  who  partic¬ 
ipated  will.  I’m  sure,  be  very  careful 
not  to  criticize  any  plastic  reeds  in 
the  future  without  trying  them  first. 

It  was  interestng  to  watch  the  be- 
hind-thescreen  tests.  Miss  Luella 
Bruhn,  our  instructor  of  woodwinds, 
sat  on  one  side  of  the  screen  with 


>y  fialph.  J.  3>ulqhunL 


Director  of  Bond 


Univ.  of  South  Dakota,  Vermilion,  S.  D. 


members  of  my  band’s  woodwind  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  other. 

As  Miss  Bruhn  changed  back  and 
forth  from  plastic  reeds  to  cane  reeds, 
it  became  more  and  more  obvious 
that  the  members  of  the  test  groups 
were  unable  to  tell  which  she  was 
using  at  any  one  time.  First  she  tested 
on  clarinet,  then  on  alto  sax  and  then 
on  tenor  sax. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  results 
showed  that  many  of  the  answers  had 
been  out-and-out  guesses.  There  Just 
wasn’t  any  basis  on  which  to  differen¬ 
tiate.  The  tone  quality  of  the  cane 
and  plastic  were  so  similar  that  to 
Judge  which  was  which,  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible. 

The  following  day  plastic  reeds 
were  handed  out  to  each  member  of 
the  band’s  woodwind  section.  After 
listening  to  the  group  play  first  with 
plastic  reeds,  then  with  cane  reeds,  it 
again  turned  into  a  guess  game.  The 
tone  quality  of  the  group  did  not  ap¬ 
preciably  change. 

I  am  convinced  that  good  plastic 
reeds  do  have  merit  and  do  have  a 


place  in  every  woodwind  section.  i 

There  are  many  occasions  for  which  j 
plastic  reeds  are  far  superior  to  caae  [ 
reeds.  You  know  what  happens  to 
cane  reeds  on  the  march.  If  they’re 
not  played  or  kept  wet  constantly 
they  shrivel  and  curl  or  dry  out  and  g 
become  unplayable.  Often  they  are 
chipped  by  being  brushed  against  a 
uniform.  With  plastic  reeds  you’ll 
have  100%  participation  in  your  wood¬ 
wind  section  for  marching  band. 

Beginners  problems,  too,  are  re¬ 
duced  with  plastic  reeds.  They’re 
more  sanitary,  strength  remains  uni¬ 
form  longer,  they  insure  having  a 
playable  reed  on  the  instrument  be¬ 
tween  lessons  and  tend  to  build  strong 
embouchures. 

As  an  innocent  bystander.  I’m 
afraid  I  became  rather  involved  in 
this  experiment,  at  least  mentally.  If 
you  are  a  bandmaster  or  a  woodwind 
student,  don’t  base  your  opinion  of 
plastic  reeds  on  hearsay.  Try  them 
first.  You  may  like  them. 

Try  your  own  blind-fold  tests  with 
plastic  reeds  on  your  friends  and  fel¬ 
low  woodwind  players. 


GUINEA  MGS  in  th»  raesnt  plastic  raadt  tath  wara  tha  mambart  of  Profauor 
Fulghum’t  Univartify  of  South  Dakota  land.  Onca  a  Souta  bandsman,  Mr.  Fulgkum 
formarly  taught  for  savaral  yaars  at  tha  univarsitias  of  Michigan  and  Iowa. 
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Your  chance  to  stump  the  experts 


Bring  Your  Instrumental  Problems  to  the 

Air  Corps  Band  Clinic 


BEGINNING  HERE  it  a  seriet  of 
nationwide  clinics  for  high  school 
instrumentalists,  with  technical  in¬ 
formation  on  each  instrument  given 
free  for  the  asking  by  tome  of  the 
finest  professionals  in  the  country. 

The  Army  Air  Force  Band  Clinic, 
an  exclusive  SM  feature,  was  orig¬ 
inated  by  Major  George  8.  Howard, 
director  of  this  top  service  band.  A 
former  school  and  college  band  di¬ 
rector,  Major  Howard  feels  that  an 
open  forum  of  this  nature  provides 
an  excellent  service  function  for  the 
many  outstanding  musicians  in  hit 
organizations. 

This  clinic  in  no  way  supplants  the 
columns  conducted  by  the  many  fine 
educators  who  edit  The  SCHOOL 


MUSICIAN’S  regular  teaching  fea¬ 
tures  each  month.  The  Air  Force 
bandsmen,  being  professional  mu¬ 
sicians,  are  offering  their  advice  on 
problems  falling  Into  their  own  prov¬ 
ince.  There  may  at  times  be  repeti¬ 
tion  in  this  feature  and  the  regular 
departments  on  brats  and  wood¬ 
winds.  We  hope  there  will  be: 
repetition  is  the  basis  of  thorough 
teaching. 

This  clinic  is  open  all  day,  every 
day.  Major  Howard  and  his  first 
chair  men  are  at  your  service,  wait¬ 
ing  to  hear  about  your  problems. 
This  it  an  unparalleled  opportunity 
for  students  and  directors  alike. 
Take  advantage  of  it  todayl 


TROMBONE 

Bi/  Norman  Irvin 

Principal  Trombonist,  Air  Forces  Band 
and  Symphony 


Q — Why  is  the  high  G  in  the  2nd 
position  flat  on  the  trombone? 

A — In  the  series  of  natural  bar 
monies  of  any  iength  of  tubing  or  any 
string,  the  seventh  tone  in  the  series 
(one  octave  and  a  minor  seventh 
above  the  fundamental  tone)  is  always 
flat.  It  can  be  used  only  if  the  siide 
is  pulled  in  enough  to  make  the  tone 
in  tune,  about  inches.  Many  other 
positions  on  the  trombone  are  not 
ezactiy  in  tune.  A  good  book  for  fur¬ 
ther  study  on  this  subject  is  ‘The 
Trombone  and  Its  Player,”  by  William 
P.  Raymond,  conductor  745th  Air 
Force  Band,  Smoky  Hill  Air  Field. 
Kansas,  published  by  Fillmore. 

Q — What  should  be  used  to  lubri¬ 
cate  the  slide? 

A — Most  modern  slides  take  to  cold 
cream  very  well,  providing  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  very  thinly  end  kept  wet  with 
an  atomizer  of  water.  Vincent  Bach 
advises  the  use  of  cold  cream  on  his 


trombones  and  has  written  a  very 
good  pamphlet  on  the  care  of  the 
slide.  Older  slides  may  work  better 
with  oil,  all  slides  should  be  cleaned 
frequently. 

Q — How  can  I  improve  my  tone? 

A — Be  sure  you  sit  erect  and  keep 
your  chin  up.  Practice  saying  "ah” 
to  get  the  tongue  down  and  back. 
This  insures  free  air  passage  and 
gives  resonance  to  the  tone.  With  all 
this  in  mind,  play  long  pianissimo 
tones  from  the  upper  tones  to  the 
bottom  of  the  register,  guarding 
against  a  waver  in  the  tone  and  nasal 
quality. 


OBOE 

By  Harold  Fleig 

Principal  Oboest,  Air  Forces  Band 
and  Symphony 

Q — I  cannot  seem  to  make  myself 
heard  in  the  band  when  I  play.  How 
can  I  get  a  louder  tone? 

A — If  you  have  the  right  reed  and 
a  good  Instrument  you  must  not  strive 
for  a  loud  tone.  It  is  vital  for  yon 
always  to  remember  that  if  you  insist 
on  producing  a  loud  tone  you  must 
sacrifice  beauty  of  tone.  Concentrate 
on  a  sweet,  vibrant  tone  and  try  to 
make  your  fellow  players  realize  that 
they  must  play  more  softly  when  the 
oboe  is  to  be  heard. 

Q — After  I  practice  about  twenty 
minutes  I  get  a  violent  headache.  Is 
there  anything  injurious  in  oboe  play¬ 
ing? 

A — Probably  your  reed  is  too  stiff 
and  hard.  Correct  oboe  playing  re¬ 
quires  little  more  effort  than  holding 
the  breath.  Get  a  reed  which  has  a 
tiny  opening  at  the  tip  and  which 
blows  freely.  Remember  that  there 
is  nothing  inherent  in  oboe  playing 
that  is  harmful,  either  physically  or 
mentally. 

Q — On  which  notes  should  each  oc¬ 
tave  key  be  used?  . 

A — Oboes^  have  three  octave  keys. 
The  half  hole  under  the  tip  of  the  left 
index  linger  must  be  used  on  D|), 
D  and  D$  on  the  fourth  line  of  the 
staff.  The  thumb  octave  is  used  for 
E  through  Gf  just  above  the  staff  and 
the  left  index  finger  depresses  the 
side  octave  key  on  the  A  through 
high  C.  If  your  instrument  has  an 
automatic  octave  mechanism,  use  the 
half  hole  as  outlined  above  and  then 
the  thumb  key  for  E  through  high  C. 


Send  your  questions  today  to 

TBajoA.  5-ieaA^  $.  diowaJuL 

Commanding  Officer,  USAF  Band 
Bolling  Field,  D.  C. 
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Air  Forces  Band  Clinic  (conU) 


CLARINET 

liy  George  Dietz 

Principal  Clarinetist,  Air  Forces  Band 
and  Symphony 

Q — Why  is  the  A  clarinet  used  in 
orchestras? 

A — The  A  clarinet  has  a  sombre, 
dark  quality  which  is  often  preferred 
hy  composers  for  certain  effects.  Also 
it  facilitates  playing  in  the  extreme 
sharp  keys. 

Q — I  use  a  very  open  mouthpiece. 
After  fifteen  minutes  of  playing  my 
lip  is  tired.  How  can  I  overcome  this 
fatigue? 

A — Use  a  medium  strength  reed  and 
a  short  lay  mouthpiece  with  a  medium 
opening. 

Q — I  have  been  playing  B|;  clarinet 
for  two  years  and  now  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  play  bass  clarinet.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  do  so? 

A — By  all  means.  Bass  clarinet  is 
the  only  legitimate  double  for  clarinet. 
It  is  the  'cello  of  the  woodwinds  and 
is  used  in  the  band,  the  dance  band 
and  the  symphony. 


TUBA 

Hy  Edward  Dougherty 

Principal  Tuba,  Air  Forces  Band 
and  Symphony 

Q — What  is  the  best  mouthpiece  to 
use? 

A — There  is  no  “best”  mouthpiece 
for  everyone,  the  formation  of  the 
mouth,  lips  and  teeth  vary  with  the 
individual  and  require  various  cups 
and  rims.  The  one  that  fits  the  lips 
well  and  “feels"  best  is  usually  the 
one  to  choose  and  stick  to. 

Q — What  are  the  technical  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  tuba? 

A — Although  endowed  with  a  power¬ 
ful  and  deep  tone,  the  tuba  has  all  of 
the  possibilities  of  any  other  valve  in¬ 
strument,  limited  only  by  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  player. 

Q — What  tuba  should  be  used? 

A — That  depends  on  the  type  of 
work  to  be  done,  certainly  the  sousa- 
phone  is  the  only  thing  for  marching. 
For  concert  band  work  the  recording 
model  is  usually  preferred  and  the  up¬ 
right  or  recording  for  symphony. 


TRUMPET  [ 

By  Robert  Markley  i 

Principal  Trumpet,  Air  Forces  Band 

and  Symphony  I 

Q — What  method  should  I  use  to  ^ 
obtain  a  desirable  vibrato?  jj 

A — Provided  you  have  reached  the 
stage  in  your  playing  where  an  in-  i 
telligent  use  of  tonal  coloring  will  L 
be  an  asset  to  you,  I  would  advise  r 
developing  the  hand  vibrato.  This  is  | 
done  by  moving  the  right  band  j 
slightly  forward  and  backward,  much  1 
as  that  of  a  string  player.  This  actu-  ' 
ally  causes  a  movement  of  the  lips 
and  mouthpiece  which  in  turn  pro¬ 
duce  the  deviation  of  pitch.  Begin 
by  practicing  the  hand  vibrato  slowly  : 
and  in  definite  rhythmic  beats  and  ^ 
gradually  increasing  the  tempo  until 
the  desired  effect  is  reached.  Sus¬ 
tained  notes  of  the  scales  and  slow,  | 
simple  songs  may  be  used  as  practice  \ 
material.  Remember,  there  are  few  I 
phases  of  the  trumpet  more  misused.  ,  ^ 
Instead  of  improving  the  tone,  there 
is  often  simply  an  unattractive  dis¬ 
tortion. 

Q — Should  I  teach  my  beginning 
trumpet  pupils  to  use  the  diaphragm 
in  practice  and  playing? 

A — You  may,  it  both  you  and  the 
pupil  have  unlimited  time  and  pa-  ^ 
tience.  The  importance  of  using  the 
diaphragm  in  wind  playing  cannot 
be  stressed  too  much  if  one  is  to 
reach  any  degree  of  proficiency  re¬ 
quired  in  professional  playing.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  believe  it  worth  while 
to  explain  the  breathing  apparatus 
until  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  sim¬ 
ple  fundamentals.  If  a  pupil  is  cau¬ 
tioned  against  violently  raising  his 
shoulders  in  breathing,  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  be  using  his  dia¬ 
phragm  without  being  conscious  of  it 
Q — What  is  the  correct  position  of 
the  fingers  on  the  valves? 

A — The  correct  position  is  the  one 
that  is  most  natural  to  you.  Let 
your  arms  hang  loosely,  as  in  walk¬ 
ing,  and  observe  that  the  fingers  are 
slightly  bent  inward.  By  using  the 
same  position  when  your  finger  tips 
are  placed  on  the  valves  you  will  have 
a  natural  arch.  This  will  give  you 
the  necessary  strength  and  will  be  the 
best  position  to  develop  the  agility 
you  will  need.  Most  trumpets  have 
a  hook  or  ring  on  the  mouthpiece 
pipe;  this  can  be  a  great  help  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  instrument  when  it  is 
necessary  to  use  one  hand.  However 
do  not  get  in  the  habit  of  gripping  it 
with  the  little  finger  as  the  spread 
of  the  fingers  tightens  the  back  of 
the  hand  and  lessens  the  flexibility. 


Next  Month  in  the  SM 

Jhe,  ^ompoAsM, 
and.  OjuumynhA, 

«y 

C.  Wallace  Gould 

Director,  Department  of  Music 
Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 

THE  "MOST  FASCINATING  tid«  of 
music”  will  bo  fho  tubjocf  of  a  monthly 
column  by  on#  of  the  notion's  favorite 
band  composers,  starting  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Says  Mr.  Gould,  "This  column  is  for 
everybody  except  geniuses.  I  think  it  will 
be  Interesting  to  both  students  and  direc¬ 
tors  who  would  like  to  know  more  about 
the  business  of  composing  and  arranging. 

It's  simpler  than  most  people  think.” 

Don't  miss  It  —  in  your  March  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN! 
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The  Musician's  Workshop 

Stringed  Instrument  Repairs 


Pitfing  and  Adjusting  the  Bridge 

Uy  Raymond  Cheek 

Gotland,  Calif. 

Director  of  Music 

•  A  GOOD  BRIDGE,  properly  shaped 
and  fitted  to  the  violin,  is  most  im¬ 
portant  for  proper  playing  and  tone 
production.  The  bridge  is  the  con¬ 
veyor  of  the  vibrations  from  the 
strings  to  the  violin  and  rests  on  top 
of  the  bass  bar  on  the  left  side  and 
within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
sound  post  on  the  right  side. 

If  it  is  too  high,  too  low,  made  of 
the  wrong  material  or  not  adjusted 
properly,  the  violin  cannot  respond 
to  its  full  capacity.  The  bridge  should 
be  made  of  spotted  maple  of  medium 
hardness  with  the  grain  horizontal. 
Be  sure  to  avoid  the  cheap  white 
bridges  made  of  poor  wood  as  the 
small  difference  in  price  will  many 
times  justify  the  better  bridge. 

To  adjust  the  bridge  to  the  violin; 
commence  by  cutting  the  feet  of  the 
bridge  down  to  approximately  the 
curve  of  the  top  of  the  violin.  Then 
very  carefully  adjust  the  feet  by 
placing  a  piece  of  fine  sandpaper  on 
top  of  the  violin  and  rubbing  the 
bridge  until  it  exactly  fits  the  curva¬ 
ture,  with  no  space  showing  under 
the  feet. 

The  top  of  the  bridge  should  be 
just  about  half  the  thickness  of  the 
feet.  This  can  be  adjusted  with  a 
small  file  and  fine  sandpaper.  The 
edges  must  also  be  slightly  filed  and 
sandpapered  as  they  are  usually  too 
thick.  The  top  must  be  rounded  so 
as  to  prevent  the.  bow  from  touching 
two  strings,  unless  the  player  wishes 
it  to  do  so,  and  should  appear  to  be 
about  one-fourth  inch  from  the  finger 


board  at  the  G-string  and  slightly 
less  on  the  E  side. 

The  notches  and  proper  arching 
can  be  obtained  from  this  guide  or 
from  careful  study  of  a  well  adjustea 
bridge.  The  notches  for  the  string 
should  be  made  with  a  very  smalt 
file  and  they  should  be  just  on  top 
of  the  bridge  and  not  too  deep.  The 
notches  should  be  quite  smooth  too, 
as  the  strings  have  to  slide  through 
them  as  they  are  tuned. 

In  the  ordinary  violin,  the  bridge 
is  placed  exactly  between  the  two 
small  notches  in  the  F  holes  at  an 
equal  distance  from  each  and  the  left 
foot  placed  over  the  bass  bar.  It  is 
a  common  and  good  practice  to  care¬ 
fully  place  the  bridge  in  proper  posi¬ 
tion  and  then  mark  the  position  of 
the  feet  with  a  fine  point.  The  bridge 
is  then  removed  and  the  varnish 
carefully  scraped. 

This  prevents  the  bridge  from  slid¬ 
ing  on  top  to  the  violin  and  marring 
the  varnish  and  also  serves  as  a  bet¬ 
ter  means  of  conducting  the  vibra¬ 
tions  to  the  top. 

Students  are  often  careless  in 
keeping  their  bridges  straight.  To 
straighten  a  bridge,  grasp  it  care¬ 
fully  on  both  sides  with  both  hands 
and  gently  pull  back  into  a  perfectly 
upright  position.  If  a  bridge  falls,  it 
often  breaks  and  may  jar  loose  the 
sound  post  or  cause  other  serious 
injury. 

If  no  other  bridge  is  convenient,  a 
broken  bridge  can  be  glued  with  a 
good  grade,  “dry  powder  Resin”  glue 
and  will  last  indefinitely  if  a  good 
glue  Job  is  done.  Sandpaper  the  ex¬ 
cess  glue  from  the  break  only  after 
it  has  thoroughly  dried. 

(\ext  month — the  Falleti  Sound  J'ost) 


FLUTE 

By  Robert  Cray 
Principal  Flutist,  Air  Force  Band 
and  Symphony 

0 — How  long  has  the  Boehm  sys¬ 
tem  flute  been  in  use? 

A — Boehm  submitted  his  new  fiute 
to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Science  in 
1832.  It  was  not  the  flute  of  today, 
but  certainly  contained  the  basic  fun¬ 
damentals  upon  which  our  flutes  are 
constructed.  Boehm  continued  to  per¬ 
fect  his  flute  until  his  death  in  1881; 
his  contemporary,  Louis  Lot,  reflned 
the  workmanship  and  some  of  his 
flutes  made  in  1870  are  in  use  today. 

A  German  silver,  Boehm  system  flute 
made  by  Boehm  and  Mendler  was 
used  by  Edward  Heindl  in  the  first 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Orchestra  in 
1881.  The  controversy  raged  for 
many  years,  but  any  flute  other  than 
the  Boehm  is  now  a  curiosity. 

Q — What  it  the  alto  flute  and  where 
it  it  used? 

A — The  alto  flute  is  a  large  flute 
built  in  G  and  sounding  a  fourth  lower 
than  written.  Parts  are  seldom  found 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  the  instrument. 
Stravinsky  and  Ravel  have  written 
for  it  and  it  is  sometimes  heard  in 
special  orchestrations  for  radio  pro¬ 
ductions. 

Q — How  are  D[j  flute  parts  played  on 
the  C  flute? 

A — The  part  is  played  by  transpos¬ 
ing  it  up  a  semitone;  that  means  that 
five  flats  are  added  or  used  to  cancel 
sharps  and  the  part  read  a  note  high¬ 
er;  thus  a  Dt)  part  in  A  (3$)  would 
be  played  in  B|)  (2b).  It  is  an  awk¬ 
ward  transposition  and  seldom  seen 
in  modern  band  writing. 

BASSOON 

By  Harry  Meuser 

Principal  Bassoon,  Air  Forces  Band 

and  Symphony 

Q — Is  there  any  certain  care  that  a 
bassoon  should  receive? 

A — Yes,  the  bore,  if  not  rubber  lined 
should  be  treated  with  olive  oil  twice 
yearly  and  the  keys  oiled  with  line 
watch  oil  once  a  month, 

Q — My  bassoon  sometimes  does  not 
speak  well  in  the  lower  register.  What 
can  I  do  to  improve  this? 

A — Since  you  say  "sometimes,”  I 
would  say  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
your  instrument  but  rather  that  of  the 
reed.  It  may  help  to  take  a  little 
more  off  of  the  bottom  side  of  the 
reed  towards  the  back.  Do  this  with 
fine  sandpaper. 

Q — What  is  a  fair  price  to  pay  for 
a  reed? 

A — I  think  a  fair  price  is  from  11.60 
to  $2.00  when  the  reed  is  made  by 
a  professional.  It  requires  much  time 
and  experience,  but  you  are  assured 
of  a  well  playing  reed. 


HORN 

By  Joseph  Freni 

Principal  Hornist,  Air  Forces  Band 
and  Symphony 

Q — What  is  meant  by  "muted 
horn”? 

A — Muted  horn  is  an  effect  produced 
by  completely  closing  the  bell  with 
the  hand.  The  rMultant  tone  is  a 
semitone  flat  and  to  compensate  the 
performer  always  transposes  muted 
passages  up  a  half  tone. 

Q — What  is  the  range  of  the  horn? 

A — The  horn  has  an  extremely  wide 
range,  four  octaves  from  Bb  below 
the  bass  clef  to  the  Bb  above  the 


treble.  Composers  are  aware  of  this 
and  often  utilize  it  in  the  orchestra. 
Hornists  usually  specialize  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  register,  the  1st  and  3rd  in  the 
upper  and  the  2nd  and  especially  4th 
in  the  lower..  There  are  solos  for  all 
horns  in  Wagner  and  other  composers. 

Q — Why  is  the  hand  placed  In  the 
bell  of  the  horn? 

A — The  right  hand  is  placed  in  the 
bell  of  the  horn  to  produce  different 
tonal  effects  and  to  vary  and  thus 
control  the  pitch.  The  more  the  bell 
is  closed  with  the  hand  the  sharper 
is  the  pitch. 
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How  to  Ploy  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone 


denly  Jerked  the  outer  elide  off  from  the 
iiietrument  and  calmly  handed  it  to  the 
tromhoniat  aaylnr,  "Juat  wanted  to  help 
you,  son.  You  have  l>een  tryins  to  get  that 
thin*  oft  for  over  an  hour." 

The  little  boy  at  the  circus  who  watched 
a  trombone  player  in  the  band  awhile  and 
then  walked  on  down  the  midway  to  the 
freak  sword  swallower  and  remarked  to 
hhn,  "Pretty  aood,  mister,  but  I  bet  you 
can't  swallow  a  trombone  slide  as  fast  ai; 
that  fellow  in  the  band  did  a  few  minutes 
aco.” 

And  then  there  was  the  ambitious  trom¬ 
bone  soloist  who  the  critics  remarked  wa.s 
so  good  "he  played  out  of  this  world",  but 
this  same  soloist  practiced  too  late  one 
night  and  so  disturbed  the  neighbors  that 
one  of  them  "pat  him  out  of  this  world." 
If  these  don't  make  you  laugh.  Just  copy 
them  off,  put  them  in  the  furnace,  and 
there  they  will  bring  a  "mighty  roar!" 

An  invitation  Just  received  for  me  to 
give  a  teaching  and  playing  demonstration 
on  trombone  and  baritone  at  a  Tennessee 
Band  Clinic  reminds  me  that  time  is  draw¬ 
ing  near  for  student  trombonists  all  over 
America  to  begin  preparing  their  solos 
for  the  Competition-Festival  solo  events. 
Last  month  I  gave  a  few  suggestions  for 
contest  cornet  and  baritone  solos  and  this 
time  I  would  like  to  discuss  contest  solos 
for  trombone. 

The  famous  trombone  soloists,  Jaroslav 
Cimera  and  Frnee*  Glover,  with  whom  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  studying  trom¬ 
bone,  have  served  as  Judges  of  the  na¬ 
tional  high  school  solo  contests  for  many 
consecutive  years.  I  have  heard  each  of 
these  trombone  artists  comment  concern¬ 
ing  the  unfortunate  failings  of  many  gifted 
players  who  made  such  a  poor  choice  of 
solos  for  their  contest  participation. 

In  many  instances,  cornet  solos  were 
used  that  were  not  at  all  adaptable  to  the 
trombone.  Sometimes  a  talented  young 
trombonist  would  waste  his  efforts  before 
the  Judges  trying  to  play  some  comet  ar¬ 
rangement  of  “Carnival  of  Venice”,  which, 
of  course,  was  "Love's  labor  lost”  Mr. 
Cimera  has  come  to  the  rescue  and  made 
an  arrangement  of  this  number  especially 
for  trombone  and  It  is  now  very  well 
adapted  to  the  instrument  but  may  be  a 
little  difficult  for  some  high  school  stu¬ 
dents. 

There  are  still  several  beautiful  solos 
which  do  have  a  melody  written  for  the 
tronnbone  by  artists  who  play  and  under¬ 
stand  the  Instrument,  though  this  t3rpe  of 
solo  is  becoming  scarce  on  the  national 
tronnbone  solo  contest  list.  I  refer  to  such 
flne  solos  as  those  of  Arthur  Pryor,  Gar- 
dell  Simons  and  Clay  Smith.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  these  should  come  first  In 
your  consideration  for  a  contest  solo  be¬ 
cause  many  of  them  also  lend  themselves 
well  as  program  numbers  for  your  spring 
band  concert. 

I  will  begin  with  the  easiest  numbers 
taken  from  the  Training  List  I  have 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  playing 
a  solo  easy  enough  for  you  to  play  your 
best  with  poise  and  self-assurance.  The 
following  are  taken  from  the  old  contest 
solo  list  as  no  new  list  has  yet  been  pro¬ 
vided.  One  is  needed  and  hoped  for  soon. 
PAVORITBS  OF  CONTEJST  TRAINING 
LIST 

1.  "Valse  Melancholique”  by  Tschal- 
kowsky,  grtCde  II,  published  by  Booeey, 
Hawkes  and  Belwln.  A  very  melodic  num¬ 
ber  of  good  musical  taste  and  well  adapted 
for  trombone. 

2.  "Starlight”  by  the  famous  trom¬ 
bonist,  the  late  Arthur  Pryor,  a  valse 
caprice  listed  as  grade  II  but  I  believe 
it  is  difficult  enough  to  be  graded  higher. 
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By  B.  H.  Walker 

Chattanooga,  Tennassae 


Tha  Musician's  Joe  Millar 

Maybe  you  haven't  heard  all  of  these. 
.Stop  me  if  you  have  heard  them  before. 
A  fond  rural  mamma  and  proud  rural 
papa  told  the  bandmaster  they  had  de¬ 
cided  to  start  their  young  daughter  taking 
trombone  lessons  because  she  seemed  to 
be  very  gifted  in  "this  music  business." 
The  bandmaster  inquired  why  they  be¬ 
lieved  her  to  possess  music  talent  and  they 


replied  "because  of  the  chords  In  her 
neck." 

The  precise  military  general,  who,  when 
inspecting  the  military  band,  got  so  upset 
that  all  the  trombones  (including  the  1st, 
2nd  and  3rd  each  playing  a  different  part) 
did  not  move  their  slides  the  same  way  at 
the  same  time.  And  the  old  lady  who, 
after  watching  a  trqmbone  player  in  the 
circiB  band  for  more  than  an  hour,  sud- 


the  choice  is 


preferred 
because  of 


great  new 
achievements 


in  design  and 
construction 


A  GETZEN  will  be  your  selection,  too,  once  you  see  and 
try  either  the  Getzen  cornet,  trumpet  or  trombone.  For 
Cjetzen  band  instruments  "hit  a  new  high’*  in  rich  tone 
quality  and  beauty  of  design  at  low  cost. 

Over  200  years  is  the  combined  experience  of  die  super¬ 
visors  in  charge  of  manufacturing  these  excellent  instru¬ 
ments.  Working  with  these  men  are  mechanics  trained 
to  the  highest  degree  in  performing  their  special  activities. 

See  your  dealer  today  ...  tell  him  to  show  you  a  Geaen 
.  .  .  try  it  .  .  .  ask  to  see  the  Getzen  guarantee! 

Remember — Getzen  nunutfectures  no 
^Second  Line”  instruments  ...  ell 
Getzen  instruments  ere  "First  Lhte." 


^  Trotnboae 

Complete  with  Cete 
All  three  iastnimeots 
are  obtainable  with 
either  gold  lacquer,  or 
lilver  with  gold  bell. 


See  your  dealer  NOW 
or  write  for  folder 
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3.  .“My  Song  of  Songs"  by  Clay  Smith, 
who  has  wrHten  so  many  easy,  melodic 
solos  for  his  instrument  which  have  high 
program  appeal,  grade  II,  published  by 
BBunhouse.  A  tone  poem  in  legato  style 
calling  for  tone  quality  and  phrasing 
ability.  One  of  the  easiest  on  contest 
Training  List.  Range  only  to  high  F. 
Effective  also  as  duet. 

4.  “Fancy  Free”  by  Clay  Smith,  grade 

II,  published  by  Barnhouse.  A  brilliant 
fantasia,  melodic,  easy  technique,  range 
only  to  high  O.  Also  arranged  with  piano 
or  band  accompaniment. 

5.  “Memories  of  the  Past"  by  Clay 
Smith,  grade  II,  published  by  Barnhouse. 
An  easy  combination  of  waltses  with  in¬ 
teresting  technical  spots  here  and  there 
to  show  off  the  young  player. 

8.  “From  Day  to  Day”  by  Clay  Smith, 
grade  III,  published  by  Carl  Fischer,  an 
ideal  solo,  well  adapted  to  the  trombone, 
interesting,  delightfully  melodic  and  tech¬ 
nical  valse,  difficult  enough  for  the  Selec¬ 
tive  or  Cumulative  List.  Just  right  for  a 
high  school  soloist. 

7.  “Soul  of  the  Surf"  by  Clay  Smith, 
grade  III,  published  by  Barnhouse.  Thi.« 
number  Is  somewhat  more  technical,  a 
very  brilliant  program  number  in  triple 
tongue  style.  Also  arranged  with  piano 
or  band  accompaniment.  Range  to  high 
Ah. 

There  are  several  other  good  numbers  on 
the  Training  List,  but  I  will  not  take 
space  to  list  more  at  this  time. 

FAVORITES  OF  ADVANCED  CONTEST 
LIST 

Some  of  my  favorite  solos  of  the  more 
advanced  Cumulative  and  Selective  Con¬ 
test  I4st  are: 

1.  “Thoughts  of  Love”  by  Arthur  Pryor, 
grade  V,  published  with  piano  or  band 
accompaniment.  A  valse.  By  no  means 
easy  technically  but  adaptable  to  the  trom¬ 
bone,  range  to  high  C  (second  C  above), 
technical  cadensa.  Recorded  by  Jerry 
('Imera,  819  Home  Avenue,  Oak  Park, 
Illinois. 

2.  “Atlantic  Zephyrs”  by  the  late  Gar- 
dell  Simons,  former  artist  of  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland  and  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra 
fame,  grade  V.  A  delightfully  artistic 
novelty  possessing  style  and  technical  in¬ 
terest  and  musical  grace,  range  to  high 
Bb,  with  piano  or  band  accompaniment. 

3.  "Andante  et  Allegro”  by  Barat,  grade 
III-IV,  published  by  Cundy-Bettoney.  A 
modem  classical  -number  of  the  newer 
style  and  somewhat  easier. 

4.  “My  Regards”  by  Llewellyn,  grade 

III,  published  with  piano  or  band  accom¬ 
paniment  by  Gamble  Hinged  Music  Com¬ 
pany  or  Carl  Fischer.  An  easy  waits  of 
melodic  charm  and  gracefulness,  very 
popular  as  a  program  number. 

5.  “Cascades”  by  Clay  Smith,  grade  III 
(graded  too  low,  I  think),  published  as 
solo  or  duet  by  Carl  Fischer.  A  brilliant 
triple  tongue  solo  which  requires  phrasing 
ability,  style,  “gattling  gun”  triple 
tongue  precision  and  speed.  Average  range. 

8.  “Grand  Concerto”  by  Grafe,  grade 

IV,  published  by  Cundy-Bettoney.  Tech¬ 
nical  concert  solo  in  classical  style. 

7.  “Concertstuck”  by  Muhlfeld,  grade  V, 
published  by  Boosey-Hawkes  and  Bel- 
wln.  (imposed  by  a  German  modern  com¬ 
poser  and  clarinetist.  A  modern  type  clas¬ 
sical  solo. 

8.  “Solo  de  Conoours”  by  Croce-Spinelli, 
grade  III-IV.  A  modern  classical  solo,  a 
product  of  The  Paris,  France,  Conserva¬ 
tory.  Typical  French  style,  not  too  diffi¬ 
cult. 
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Here’s  the 
instrument 
conveys  the  finest 
shades  of  feeling. 

With  ft  you  con  moke 
your  audience  feel  gay 
or  mellow,  even  a  bit  sod, 
depending  on  your  talent  and 

mood.  Its  quick  response  and  beautiful  tone 
guarantee  performance  to  match  your  talent. 

And  it’s  easy  on  your  lips  and  eyes,  as  well  as  your  ears. 
Look  at  it  and  try  it,  and  you’ll  know  it’s  the  one  in¬ 
strument  you  want  to  team  up  with.  Your  dealer 
will  gladly  show  it  to  you  and  explain  why  .  .  . 
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SOL/OS  RKCOMMKNDED  I«X)R  CONTEST 
LIST 

There  are  a  number  of  outstanding 
solos  which  unfortunately  have  not  been 
placed  on  the  National  Competltlon-Fes- 
tivwl  List  yet.  However,  this  columnist 
recommends  them  highly  and  hopes  they 
will  be  selected  for  the  new  eompetition* 
festival  solo  list  soon.  Those  recom¬ 
mended  are ; 

1.  “Love’s  Enchantment”  by  Arthur 
Pryor,  grade  V,  technical  concert  valse, 
published  by  Carl  Fischer.  Difficult  caden¬ 
za,  range  up  to  high  C.  Plenty  of  tech¬ 
nique. 

2.  “May  Blos.som.s”,  grade  IV,  by  the 


former  famous  soloist  of  U.  S.  Marine 
Band  for  20  years,  also  with  Washing¬ 
ton  National  Symphony,  Herbert  E.  Clark. 
An  elegant  valse  with  a  smooth,  pleasing 
melody,  technical  and  lengthy  cadenaa, 
plenty  of  range  up  to  high  C.  Requires 
style,  technique  and  tone  quality. 

3.  “The  Virtuoso"  by  B.  H.  Walker, 
published  by  B.  H.  Walker,  Central  High 
School,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  An  ideal 
melodic,  brilliant  solo  possessing  strong 
program  appeal,  excellent  cadensa,  en¬ 
chanting  andante  in  cantabile  style,  bril¬ 
liant  polka  followed  by  triple  tongue 
movement  with  alternate  section  equally 
good  as  subtltute  for  those  who  can  not 


triple  tongue,  ending  with  coda  that 
"takes  the  house  down.”  Also  published 
for  cornet. 

4.  “Blue  Serenade",  grade  II,  by  B.  H. 
Walker,  pirt>lished  by  B.  H.  Walker.  A 
slow,  smooth  flowing  song,  legato  style  in 
6/4  time  and  in  minor  key,  similar  in 
character  and  style  to  Lisat's  “Llebes- 
traum".  An  enchanting  melody  that  will 
show  off  the  tone  and  phrasing  of  any 
trombone  soloist  Published  also  for  cor¬ 
net,  baritone,  tuba  and  other  solo  Instru¬ 
ments. 

5.  “Old  Kentucky  Home”,  grade  IV, 
by  Clay  Smith,  brilliant  solo  with  inter¬ 
esting  variations,  also  triple  tongueing. 
Published  by  Carl  Fischer. 

6.  “Concerto”  for  trombone  by  Jaroslav 
Cimera,  grade  VI.  I  am  under  the  Im¬ 
pression  that  this  number  may  be  secured 
from  the  composer  whose  address  is  819 
Home  Avenue,  Oak  Park,  Illinois.  This 
concerto  is  tops  musically,  also  difficult 
enough  for  the  most  advanced  soloist  In 
the  world.  A  flne  recording  of  it  may  be 
secured  from  the  composer  played  by  three 
of  his  outstanding  solo  pupils.  Either  of 
the  three  movements  may  be  used  as  a 
solo. 

LEGATO  SONG  SOLOS  MORE 

IMPORTANT  THAN  “FIREWORKS  ’ 

One  real  weakness  in  the  group  of 
trombone  selections  on  the  National  Solo 
List  Is  the  need  of  more  suitable  song 
style  or  legato  solos.  Technical  flrework.s 
are  not  enough  to  test  the  soloist  in  the 
art  of  real  musicianship. 

I  once  attended  a  program  of  brass  solo 
performers  consisting  of  trontbonee  and 
cornets  who  were  touring  our  colleges. 
I  was  greatly  impressed  with  their  ex¬ 
cellent  tone,  flne  showmanship,  clean 
tongueing  and  superb  technique.  One  of 
these  performers  played  “Carnival  of 
Venice"  and  his  execution  was  nothing 
short  of  perfection.  With  me  they  were 
labeling  themselves  as  the  flnest  brass 
soloists  I  had  ever  heard ;  then  suddenly 
something  happened  to  completely  change 
my  opinion. 

For  his  encore  he  attempted  to  play 
the  delightful  operatic  air  ’“Then  You'll 
Remember  Me”  from  “Bohemian  Girl.” 
My  heart  sank  as  there  was  no  style,  no 
phrasing  but  merely  a  group  of  notes 
played  in  a  mechanical  or  technical  man¬ 
ner  and  these  were  not  even  played  legato. 
This  could  have  been  the  climax  of  a 
perfect  program  but  proved  to  be  a  let¬ 
down  due  to  inability  to  play  a  simple 
song  correctly  as  a  good  singer  would  sing 
it. 

The  late  Arthur  Pryor,  who  was  one  of 
the  greatest  technical  wizards  who  ever 
shifted  a  slide,  once  said,  “Do  you  know 
that  there  is  more  art  in  a  simple  old  song 
than  there  is  In  volumes  of  hysterical 
technique?” 

Our  excellent  former  trombone  colunrui- 
Ist  and  virtuoso  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Band. 
William  F.  Raymond,  said  in  his  book, 
THE  TROMBONE  AND  ITS  PLAYER. 
“It  requires  more  ability  to  perform  a 
.simple  song  with  feeling  and  finish  than 
it  does  to  develop  a  solo  that  will,  by  Hs 
own  noise,  cover  a  multitude  of  sins”  and 
quoting  my  former  teacher,  Ernest  Glo¬ 
ver,  “The  trombone  can  sing  a  melody 
with  the  eloquence  of  a  golden-voiced 
tenor."  To  mention  again  the  soloist  and 
composer  of  so  many  melodic  trombone 
solos,  the  late  Clay  Smith,  “It  isn't  the 
number  of  notes  you  can  play  in  rapid 
succession  that  enraptures  your  audience. 
It  Is  the  way  you  play  them.  But  to  play 
(Please  turn  to  Page  29) 


Insure  the  Success  of  Your  NextDoncert 

by  the  appearance  of 

Leonard  B.  Smith 

as  Comet  Soloist  and 
— or  Guest  Conductor 
with  your^Band! 

Bookings  Now  Being  Made 

You  have  heard  Leonard  Smith  as 
Comet  Solist  of  the  Goldman 
Band — 

You  have  heard  Leonard  Smith  as  first 
trampet  with  the  Detroit  Symphony 
and  Ford  Sunday  Evening  Hour 
Orchestras — 

Yon  have  heard  Leonard  Smith  on 
Victor  Records — 


NOW  HEAR  HIM  IN  PERSON 


"Herbert  CUrke'i  minUe  hat  rtllen  on  the  ahoul- 
rtera  of  the  youthful  Mr.  Smith."  —  AlleaUmm 
(Pa.)  Chronicle. 


"Smith'a  condurtlnc.  when  he  took  orer  the  baton 
after  hti  aolo  performance,  prorad  at  matterly  and 
flnlthed  at  hit  comet  rirtuoalty" — The  MtaSoullan 
— Mliaoula.  Montana. 

"Leonard  B.  Smith — the  genius  of  the  comet”. — 
RCA  victor  Advertising. 


For  Rales  and  Dates  write 


DUANE  SAWYER  ARTIST  MANAGEMENT 

35  West  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan 


f'  u 


Always 

try  a  MARTIN  before 
you  buy  a  horn 

I  hr  rliaiirrs  arr  a  Miirllii  i>  llir  linni  vmi  II  hii\ 

THE  MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO..  ELKHART  IND 
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Who’S  Who  In 
School  Music 


Music  for 
Your  Public 


ANN  ARBOR  HOSTS  MIDWEST  MEET 


Arkansas  All-State  Clinic 
to  Feature  200  Students 

Texarkana,  Ark. — ^For  the  second 
straight  year  the  Arkansas  All  State 
Bund  Clinic  wlli  be  heid  at  the  University 
in  Fayetteville.  Two  hundred  picked  mu- 
.siclans  will  alternate  rehearsals  for  three 
days,  playing  through  new  materials  of 
all  classes. 

Mark  Hindsley,  assistant  conductor  of 
bands  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  will  be 
guest  conductor  and  will  direct  a  short 
wmeert  by  each  band  on  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,  February  28. 

Souvenir  medals  will  be  awarded  to  all 
participating  students.  J.  Raymond  Bran¬ 
don  of  Texarkana  is  chairman  of  the 
clinic  and  Festival  Committee  and  R.  B. 
Watson  of  Pine  Bluff  is  President  of  the 
Arkansas  School  Band  and  Orchestra  As¬ 
sociation.  In  addition  to  the  All  State 
clinic,  four  regional  clinics  will  be  held 
and  the  host  towns  selected  for  the.se 
events  are:  Texarkana,  El  Dorado,  Harri¬ 
son  and  Forrest  City. 


Contest  Results 
Next  Month! 

The  March  issue  of  fhe  SM  will  list 
the  winners  in  the  "School  Musicians 
in  the  News"  contest  which  closed  at 
midni9ht,  Jan.  31st.  We  wish  to  thank 
the  many  readers  who  sent  in  entries. 


Major  and  Misses 


PRENTISS,  MISS.  — Clarence  Jolley, 
lofty  drum  major  of  the  Prentiss  High 
School  Band,  has  comely  assistance 
this  year  in,  I.  to  r.,  Mildred  Dale, 
Carmen  Parker,  Sewell  Langston  and 
Lynell  Berry.  H.  F.  Lane  is  their  di¬ 
rector. 


Directors  from  Many  States 
Hear  Harding  Band  at  Clinic 


All-State  Band,  Orchestra 
Play  for  School  Directors 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — The  third  annual 
Midwestern  Conference  on  school  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  was  held  In  Ann 
Arbor  on  January  16-18  with  a  large 
number  of  teachers  on  hand  to  see  and 
hear  demonstrations,  lectures  and  concerts 
designed  to  fulfill  Instructional  needs  in 
schools. 

School  musicians  were  much  in  evidence 
on  the  conference  program,  as  All-State 
Band  and  Orchestras  selected  from  Michi¬ 
gan  high  school  students  performed  for 
the  visiting  educators. 

In  addition  to  the  concert  programs, 
the  3-day  schedule  included  a  workshop 
in  electronic  aids  to  music  teaching  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy  and  a 
workshop  on  audio-visual  teaching  aids  led 
by  Ford  L.  Lemler. 

The  all-state  band  was  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Dale  C.  Harris  of  Pontiac. 
The  band  was  led  by  a  number  of  high 
school  directors  and  played  its  concluding 
numbers  under  the  baton  of  William  D. 
Revelll,  U.  of  Michigan  bandmaster. 

Elizabeth  Green  of  the  U.  of  Michigan 
music  facuity  and  School  Musician  string 
columnist  led  the  all-state  orchestra.  Other 
orchestra  conductors  Included  Cecil  Ef- 
flnger  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Wayne  Dunlap 
of  Ann  Arbor.  Miss  Green  also  conducted 
orchestras  of  the  Ann  Arbor  grade,  junior 
high  and  senior  high  schools  during  the 
program. 

A  total  of  seventeen  bands,  orchestras 
and  choruses  appeared  on  the  various  pro¬ 
grams.  Clyde  Vroman  of  the  U.  of  Michi¬ 
gan  served  as  general  chairman  for  tin- 
conference. 


Chanipaiun-Vrbana,  III. — "This  is  the 
place  where  good^  band  music  starts,” 
said  the  high  school  bandmaster  who  had 
traveled  several  hundred  miles  to  hear 
Dr.  Harding’s  big  band  in  Its  “swan- 
.song”  performance  on  January  8-9. 

"We  don’t  come  hear  to  listen  to  music 
we  can  already  play,”  said  another.  "We 
come  to  hear  music  our  bands  can't  play 
— yet."  (Please  turn  to  pape  24) 


DR.  HARDING  reviews  e  score  with 
visiting  directors.  Seated,  I.  to  r., 
La  Roy  Allen,  UCLA,  Los  Angeles;  Dr. 
Harding;  Mark  Hindsley.  Standing, 
Vernon  Spaulding,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.; 
Gerald  Doty,  Indiana  U.;  Milburn 
Carey,  Enid,  Okie.;  Alonzo  Late, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Bert  McGarrity, 
Moorehead,  Minn. 


South  Carolina  Directors 

Plan  District  Festivals 

Andrews,  S.  C. — Down  in  deep  South 
Carolina,  they’re  taking  high  school  bands 
more  and  more  seriously  and  rapid  strides 
are  being  made  in  Instrumental  music.  A 
group  of  band  and  vocal  music  directors 
in  the  southeast  area  of  the  state  have 
decided  that  the  time  is  ripe  to  promote 
the  District  Festivals  Idea  for  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  plans  are  under  way  for  the  first 
such  festival  to  be  held  at  Florence,  either 
in  March  or  Appril. 

Negotiations  are  being  carried  on  witli 
James  Christian  Pfohl  of  David.soii  Col¬ 
lege,  North  Carolina,  to  act  as  adjudica¬ 
tor  for  the  event. 

Bands  and  vocal  grouiis  from  nine  or 
more  schools  arc  expected  to  participate. 
So  far,  the  following  directors  have  signi¬ 
fied  their  intention  of  giving  full  support: 
Walter  B.  Graham,  Florence  ;  F.  A.  Girard, 
.Sumter :  Miss  Newell  Fogle,  Klngstree ; 
Vernon  Stassen,  Georgetown;  and  Hat- 
I  risen  Elliott,  Andrews,  who  was  elected 
I  Band  <^hairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pro- 
1  motion. 
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(800  IN  GASH  PRIZES  OPEN 
TO  TEEN-AGE  MUSICIANS 


Hew  York,  X.  Y. — At  least  four  major 
competitions  are  on  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Music  Clubs  schedule  for  the  late 
winter  and  spring  of  1948.  For  the  first 
time  in  severai  years  a  National  Composi¬ 
tion  Contest  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Senior  Division,  in  addition  to  the  already 
widely  known  annual  contest  for  com¬ 
posers  in  the  18  to  25  age  bracket. 

Thousands  of  Juniors  from  coast  to 
coast  will  enroll  in  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  Festivals,  open  to  musicians  up  to 
18  years  of  age.  These  are  an  annual 
phase  of  the  Federation's  program  and 
cover  a  wide  range  of  competitive  events. 

Miss  Helen  Ounderson  of  the  music 
facuKy  of  the  Lioulslana  State  University, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  is  chairman  of 
the  American  Music  Department  which  is 
!<ponsoring  the  Senior  Composition  Con¬ 
test,  and  Dr.  Fh.blen  Sevltxky,  conductor 
int  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra, 
is  chairman  of  this  event.  A  cash  prise 
of  $500  is  offered  for  a  composition  of 
15  minutes'  playing  time  for  orchestra, 
chorus  and  soloists'  also  a  publisher’s 
reading  and  performances  by  leading  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras.  Detailed  information 
may  be  secured  by  addressing  Dr.  Sevltxky 
at  the  Murat  Theatre,  Indianapolis  4.  In¬ 
diana. 

$300  l-t)R  YOUNG  COMPOSKRS 

Cash  awards  totalling  $800  are  offered 
in  three  different  classifications  In  the  con¬ 
test  for  Young  Composers.  There  will  be 
a  first  prise  of  $100  and  a  second  prise 
i»f  $50  for  the  best  chamber  music  com¬ 
position  for  wind  Instruments  and/or 
!«trings.  Involving  a  combination  of  up  to 
five  Instruments,  playing  time  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  10  minutes.  A  first  prise  of  $50 
and  a  second  prise  of  $25  are  offered  for 
a  solo  for  piano  or  for  any  orchestral 
ln.«trument  and  piano.  In  sonata,  sonatina 
or  suite  form,  playing  time  not  to  exceed 
wven  minutes. 

Mrs.  Florlde  S.  Cox  of  Belton,  South 
Carolina,  National  Chairman  of  .Student 
.Musicians  Contests,  is  Chairman  of  the 
Paul  I..avalle  Auditions,  which  are  open 
to  students  between  16  and  25  years  of 
age  or  between  16  and  27  if  a  veteran. 
This  scholarship  embraces  an  annual  tui¬ 
tion  of  $500  for  two  successive  years  at 
a  school  or  with  a  teacher  of  the  winner's 
own  selection.  The  contpetitlon  is  open 
to  vocalists,  pianists,  violinists  and  'cell¬ 
ists  between  16  and  25  years  of  age. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Mawhlnney  of  Flint,  Michi¬ 
gan,  is  Chairman  for  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  Festivals,  known  in  previous  years 
as  the  Junior  Competitive  Festivals.  These 
are  ot>en  to  entrants  up  to  the  age  of  18. 
There  are  no  cash  aa-ards,  but  competitors 
in  the  various  states  receive  a  State  Cer- 
tifleate  of  Rating  and  those  of  Superior 
attainments  are  also  given  National  Honor 
Certificates  which  will  be  signed  by  the 
National  ITesident,  Mrs.  Royden  J.  Keith 
of  Chicago.  More  than  a  soore  of  event.s 
are  open  to  conteetants.  A  bulletin  out¬ 
lining  the  requirements  has  already  been 
Issued  and  this  may  Ije  secured  from  in¬ 
dividual  State  Chairmen  of  Festivals,  or 
from  the  National  Chairman,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Mawhlnney  at  905  East  Ninth  Street, 
Flint  3,  Michigan. 


/‘huloa  by  Cltland  B.  Wyllie 


ty.  lit*  University  of  Michigan  Band  in  the  top  photo,  while 
vein  leads  the  school's  Alma  Mater.  In  the  stands  Michigan 


"BIG  M"  is  formed 

Director  William  Revefli  leads  the  school's  Alma  Mater.  In  the  stands  Michiga.. 
rooters  form  a  card  picture  of  Fritz  Crisler,  Michigan  coach.  Other  formations  rep¬ 
resented  seasons  of  the  year.  2nd  from  top  is  shamrock  for  March,  below  that  an 
umbrella  for  April  and  skull  and  bones  for  Hallowe'en.  All  this  helped  the  team  to 
a  49-0  win  over  Southern  Cal. 


Band  Has  a  Tough  Schedule 
But  a  **}V onderful  Time** 

-liKi  Arbor,  Mich. — Back  from  a  won¬ 
derful  but  grueling  trip  to  Pasadena  to 
inspire  their  footballers  in  the  Rose  Bowl 
grid  classic,  the  Michigan  bandsmen  and 
Director  William  Revelll  are  currently  re¬ 
ceiving  plaudits  on  a  banner  iialftime  per¬ 
formance  during  the  nation's  No.  1  foot¬ 
ball  spectacle. 

The  project  of  moving  the  huge  hand 
to  the  coa.st  was  underwritten  by  the 


itiiirk  .Motor  Car  division  of  General  Mo 
tors  as  a  friendly,  though  expensive,  ges 
lure  oif  good  will. 

The  128-plece  band  paraded  in  lioi 
Angeles  on  arrival  and  turned  out  earl; 
New  Year's  morning  to  step  out  briskly  li 
the  long,  long  parade  which  highlights  th( 
Tournament  of  Roses.  After  their  snapp; 
halftime  performance  at  the  gaim-  and  ai 
aftermsMi  of  hoarse  clieering  as  thel 
team  steam-rollered  the  USC  eleven,  thi 
band  was  a  weary  but  hapiiy  crew  tha 
evening. 


Big  Michigan  Band  Sparkles 
in  Rose  Bowl  Performance 


illMU  iickM  *c(tton  at  *cbool  JNuuuui 
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Music  Notables  Ponder  “What’s  Ahead?’’ 


LAURITZ  MELCHIOR  and  Wayna  King  saatn  fo  have  lhair  backs  ko  fha  wall  in  this 
discussion  on  a  recant  broadcast  by  the  Northwestern  University  "Reviewing  Stand." 
Topic  of  the  program,  which  was  heard  on  a  nationwide  hook-up,  was  "What's  Ahead 
for  American  Music?"  The  all-star  cast  pondering  this  problem  include,  I.  to  r.,  Louis 
G.  LaMair,  head  of  the  American  Music  Conference  and  president  of  Lyon  and 
Healy;  Professor  Earl  Bigelow,  chairman,  department  of  musical  theory.  Northwestern 
U.;  Robert  Buchanan,  director  of  the  "Reviewing  Stand";  Wayne  King,  veteran  or¬ 
chestra  leader,  and  Lauritz  Melchior,  noted  Wagnerian  tenor. 


Petrillo  Record  Ban  Rapped 
by  Munc  Educator*  Group 

UoatOH,  Masa. — The  pudgy  knuckle.s  of 
.lamee  C.  Petrillo,  boss  of  the  inuniclans’ 
union  received  another  rap  recently  as 
;:00  music  educators  meeting  here  un  Dec. 
30th  went  on  record  as  opposing  the  eur- 
rent  ban  on  record-m.uking  liy  professional 
inusiciikns. 

The  occasion  was  tlie  3ttli  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music,  only  recognised  accredit¬ 
ing  body  for  music  schools.  President 
Donald  M.  Swarthout  called  .the  roll  of 
170  member  schools  which  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting. 

The  resolution  reminding  Petrillo  of  the 
importance  of  recordings  to  modern  music 
education  read :  "The  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  of  Music  wishes  to  empha¬ 
sise  the  fact  that  the  proitosed  ban  un 
recordings  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Musicians  detirives  the  school.s  of  music 
of  the  United  States  of  one  of  their  most 
i-ssential  tools  in  the  teaching  of  music. 
The  associathin  realizes  that  there  are 
economic  issues  Involved  which  cannot  be 
easily  resolved — except  perhaps  by  a  re¬ 
vision  of  out-moded  cop.vright  laws  which 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  Cungressioiial 
action.  At  the  same  time,  the  association 
re-emphasizes  the  fact  that  recordings  are 
today  as  essential  in  the  teacliing  of  music 
as  is  the  mIcroscoi)e  to  the  teacher  of 
.science  and  that  the  liasic  economic  prob¬ 
lem  cannot  be  solved  merely  by  discon¬ 
tinuing  the  making  of  records.” 

The  convention  also  took  ottlcial  note 
of  the  shortage  of  piano  tuners  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Southern  Cedifornians  to 
Form  Student  Orchestra 

Wilmington,  Calif. — For  the  4th  .season 
of  concerts,  the  \ll-Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  High  School  Orchestra  <‘onvened  on 
January  24th  for  tryouts  and  rehearsals. 

With  contestants  auditioning  from  •  a 
wide  area,  seats  in  the  !i2-iilece  orchestra 
were  hotly  contested. 

Following  last  year's  successful  concert 
tour  to  Salt  I..ake  CIt.v,  it  is  planned  to 
take  this  year’s  orchestra  on  tour  to  north¬ 
ern  and  central  California  during  Easter 
Week.  Several  concerts  are  planned  dur¬ 


ing  the  tour  and  following. 

Purcell  Mayer  of  Olendale  High  School, 
will  be  the  conductor  this  year.  Cuest  con¬ 
ductor  will  be  Dr.  John  Vincent,  American 
composer  and  conductor  of  the  IT.C.Ij.A. 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  group  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  California  School  Band  and 
Orchestra  Assn.  So.  District.  This  is  the 
association  of  all  the  school  instrumental 
music  teachers  from  Santa  Barbara  to  .Sun 
Diego. 

New  Jersey  Band  Forum  to 
Feature  David  Hughes 

Itound  lirook.  S.  ./. — David  Hughes,  di¬ 
rector  of  instrumental  music  In  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  will  is-  guest  <s)nductor  for  the 
New  Jersey  All-State  Band  Forum  to  be 
held  in  Bound  Brook  on  February  20-22. ' 

The  director  of  tiie  Hoosier  state  and 
national  championship  band  will  lead  the 
forum  seKslons  and  conduct  the  concert 
by  the  all-state  band.  Arthur  H.  Bran- 


denl>urg,  and  .Malilon  Merk  are  In  charge 
of  the  event. 

The  program  includes  forum  sessions, 
round  tal)le  discussions  and  workshops  as 
well  as  .several  band  rehearsals  and  try¬ 
outs. 

High  School  Bandsmen  Will 
Become  Asst.  Directors  at 
Chicago  Summer  Session 

Chicago,  III. — Lee  W.  Peterson,  co-ordi¬ 
nator  of  the  VanderCook  School  of  Mu¬ 
sic,  recently  announced  that  scholarships 
to  the  VanderCook 
Summer  Session 
will  be  awarded  to 
100  high  school 
musicians  recom¬ 
mended  by  their 
band  directors. 

Mr.  Petersen  ex¬ 
plained  thal  com¬ 
plete  arrangements 
have  l)een  made  to 
offer  these  100 
High  School  Band 
Members  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  lifetime 
next  summer  for 
six  weeks — June  21 
to  July  30.  These 
band  members  will 
be  taught  to  become  highly  etllcient  “As¬ 
sistant  Band  Directors.” 

Although  the  average  High  Sc^hool  Band 
.Member  will  take  but  four  or  five  classes, 
22  of  the  Nation’s  Best  Instructors  will 
be  on  hand  to  teach.  Band,  consisting  of 
100  memibers  under  the  direction  of  sev¬ 
eral  nationally  known  conductors  ;  Chorus, 
of  150  members  with  Noble  Cain  as  Guest 
Conductor ;  Student  Conducting ;  Har¬ 
mony,  Theory  ;  Orchestra  ;  Music  Appre¬ 
ciation  :  Drum  Majoring :  Baton  Twirling ; 
Marching  Band  and  Band  Pageantry ;  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Administration  for  Student 
Assistants  :  and  many  others. 

Rooms  for  the  100  band  members  have 
already  been  reserved  at  the  VanderCook 
dormitories,  in  the  two  nearby  YMCA’s 
and  the  still  closer  VWCA.  Student  rates 
are  more  than  reasonable. 


Virginia  Orchestra  Plays  Rare  Manuscript 


CAPTURED  GERMAN  menutcript,  loaned  to  Director  Sidney  Berg  by  e  director  who 
wet  with  the  unit  thet  cepturea  ther  Luftwaffe  Band,  wai  used  by  the  Maury  High 
School  Orchestra  of  Norfolk,  Ve.,  in  playing  Corelli's  "Concerto  Grosso,  Opus  6, 
No.  I"  at  their  recent  winter  concert.  Bend  Director  Berg  took  over  the  orchestra 
responsibility  for  the  first  time  this  year. 


DIRECTOR  SWICEGOOD  davalopad 
Iha-  Whit*  Oak  Band  from  a  nuclaus 
of  13  playart.  Band  now  includas 
more  than  60%  of  the  student  body. 


CHAMP  MAJOREHE  Dottie  Jo 
Hoilay  lad  th*  ''Roughnackt"  in  their 
Cotton  Bowl  parformanc*  on  Jan.  I. 


Dallas,  Texas — \inety-one  kids  fron 
the  Texas  oil  flelds  swung  into  the  Co¬ 
lon  Bowl  here  on  New  Year’s  Day  am 
maroherl  oft  with  the  hearts  of  46, O'- 
citizens  who  willingly  forgot  all  al>oii 
football  to  watch  one  of  the  mos: 
thrilling  band  performances  in  Bow. 
history. 

They're  still  talking  about  it  dowi 
in  Dallas 


-how  the  White  Oak  High 
School  Band  took  the  Held  at  half-time 
to  carry  the  banners  of  the  visitim 
Penn  State  team  and,  with  the  ttaer 
mometer  sinking  below  the  freeziof 
point,  put  on  a  musical  and  marchiu 
show  that  was  truly  heart-warming. 

The  Bowl  appearance  on  January  lit 
marked  the  climax  of  a  truly  colorfii 
career  for  the  White  Oak  band  snf 
their  young  director,  Roy  Swicegood. 
It  was  their  terrific  local  reputatioi 
that  helped  them  win  the  approval  o( 
Penn  State  alumni  to  pinch-hit  for  the 
school’s  regular  band,  which  was  us 
able  to  make  the  trip.  But  the  youth¬ 
ful  oil-field  band  won  its  reputation  Um 
hard  way,  and  the  Penn  Staters  weren't 
exactly  gambling  when  they  choi>« 
White  Oak  to  carry  the  Nlttany  Lion’s 
part  of  the  between-halves  show. 

As  a  contest  winner,  the  “Rough 
necks"  scored  by  winning  ali  four 
events  at  the  Tri-State  Festival  at  Knk 
last  spring  and  followed  that  up  hr 
winning  the  only  Division  I  rating  i> 
Class  C  at  their  regional  contest. 


PEG  O'  MY  HEART  was  on*  of  th*  Bowl  formations  usad  by  th*  9l-pi*c*  band.  Th*  p!jm*d  caps 
spall  out  "Pag"  whil*  tha  band  forms  a  hug*  haart.  In  spit*  of  th*  sunshina,  th*  tharmomatar  showad 
fraazing  tamparatures.  Bandsman  wora  sweatars  beneath  their  uniforms,  majorattes  just  shivered. 
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SWINGIN'  OUT,  th*  Whit*  Oak  Band 
brushes  up  on  their  routines  for  th* 
New  Year's  Day  show.  Youngsters 
gave  up  their  holidays  to  practice. 


OlfcoWL 


But  by  any  standards,  the  White  Oak 
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I^nd  is  no  ordinary  outfit.  For  one 
Khing  they  have  no  town  to  call  their 
turn.  The  high  school  is  plunked  down 
In  the  middle  of  a  fertile  oil-field,  liter- 
^y  surrounded  by  gushers  of  black 
gold.  They  pick  up  their  mail  at  Long- 
i«w,  six  miles  away. 

Three  years  ago,  when  Roy  Swice- 

t)od  came  to  take  over  the  band,  there 
ere  only  thirteen  bandsmen  tootling 
n  the  forest  of  derricks  at  White  Oak. 
^oday,  with  91  members,  the  band  in- 
Icludes  almost  60%  of  the  student  body. 

With  so  much  liquid  wealth  at  their 
jvery  feet,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the 
Boogbnecks”  are  in  clover  financially. 
iThe  school  furnishes  all  instruments, 
land  the  sum  total  of  the  instruments, 
uniforms,  music  and  equipment  owned 
by  the  band  runs  into  the  hreath-tak- 
ng  thousands. 

Although  they  can’t  claim  a  post 
office,  the  “Roughneck”  band,  like 
.Notre  Dame,  has  friends  everywhere. 
Since  their  Cotton  Bowl  show  they 
li?ve  a  rabid  following  in  Dallas  as 
sell  as  in  far-away  Pennsylvania. 

Director  Swicegood  ladles  plenty  of  ’ 
swing  and  showmanship  into  the 
band’s  routines,  and  this  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  basis  of  their  immense  popular 
appeal.  Led  by  comely  majorettes  in 
cow-girl  outfits,  the  band  can  switch 
from  a  high-swinging  march  stride  to 
a  S-inch  shuffle  step  without  a  break. 

’’It’s  showy,”  says  Swicegood  frank¬ 
ly.  “Educational  value?  None  that  1 
know  of.” 

The  bandsters  gave  up  their  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  to  drill  six  hours  a  day 
on  their  Bowl  formations.  During  the 
celebration  they  played  a  non-stop 
Khedule,  meeting  the  Penn  rooters  at 
the  train,  marching  through  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  town  and  giving  a  concert  in 
front  (A  the  Adolphus  hotel. 

Most  of  the  youngsters  wore  extra 
pants  and  sweaters  under  their  uni¬ 
forms  to  ward  off  the  biting  cold. 

Though  their  Cotton  Bowl  perform¬ 
ance  literally  provided  them  with 
plenty  of  chills  and  thrills,  the  Rough¬ 
neck  bandsters  from  the  guaher  school 
could  look  forward  to  thrills  of  a 
warmer  sort  come  summer.  The  rea- 
■on;  as  a  reward  for  their  loyalty  and 
hard  work  the  band  is  getting  a  trip 
to  Monterrey  ...  in  Mexico. 

Brother,  iet’s  drill  for  oil! 


I  Bend 
>r  the 
qstert 
icfict. 


COWGIRLS  dress  up  the  front  of  the 
bend,  provided  color  end  leadership 
in  their  performence  before  46,000 
persons  in  the  femous  Cotton  Bowl, 
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BUCKIN'  THE  WIND,  the  band  makes  their  grand  entrance  into  the  Cotton  Bowl.  The  White  Oak 
Band  represented  the  visiting  Penn  State  team,  turned  in  an  outstanding  performance  on  short  notice. 


BELL  FORMATION  had  band  formed  in  shape  of  bell  while  line  of  majorettes  represented  a  pendulum 
and  swung  back  and  forth  in  the  center  of  the  formation.  The  band  uses  many  swing  arrangements. 


Atfesol  INMit  HetDg  l^cction  of  (Efit  Ikfiool  iHogician 


Band  Men  Hear  New  Works  at  Urbana 


{Continued  from  page  19) 

“But  bow  we  wish  they  could!”  said 
a  third.  And  then  they  were  silent  as  the 
flute  section  moved  lightly  and  surely 
through  a  beautiful  passage  from  the 
“New  World  Symphony." 

This  was  Dr.  Harding's  19th  appear* 
ance  as  director  of  the  nationwide  clinic 
he  founded.  "This  is  my  swan  song,  too,” 
he  said  with  a  twinkle.  The  stocky, 
white-haired  man  who  has  heard  himself 
acclaimed  as  the  nation's  foremost  bend 
conductor  and  one  of  the  flnest  personali¬ 
ties  the  music  world  has  known,  gave  no 
hint  of  any  slow-down  in  his  activities 
during  the  clinic  sessions,  regardless  of 
how  close  he  may  be  to  retirement. 

Nor  was  there  anything  nostalgic  about 
the  concert  repertoire  he  played  for  the 
two  hundred  or  so  band  men  from  all 
over  the  country.  The  clinic  visitors  had 
come  for  inspiration,  and  Dr.  Harding 
gave  it  to  them  by  the  dipperfull. 

The  huge  U.  of  I.  band  performed  beau¬ 
tifully,  Incredibly,  as  they  always  do  un¬ 
der  the  Harding  baton.  Every  number 
they  played  from  a  staggering  list  of 
new  manuscripts  was  a  challenge  to  the 
audience.  The  mood  of  the  concert  ses¬ 
sions  was  far  from  doddering:  it  was 
daring,  modern,  stirringly  different.  There 
were  newly  published  numbers  and  there 
were  many  in  manuscript.  There  was 
even  one  selection  the  hand  played  from 
an  orchestra  arrangement  in  manuscript, 
with  the  woodwinds  slipping  skilfully  into 
the  violin  and  viola  parts. 

Band  directors  from  schools  throughout 
the  nation  packed  the  cosy  practice  room 
to  hear  what  the  old  master  had  up  his 
sleeve  for  his  19th  clinic.  Included  among 
the  more  than  200  registrants  were  at 
least  25  former  members  of  Harding 
bands  who  had  won  success  as  directora 
Leading  the  parade  were  Glenn  CliSe 
Bainum  of  Northwestern  and  Milburn 
Carey  of  Phillips  University. 

Mark  Hindsley,  Dr.  Harding's  abie  as¬ 
sistant,  directed  the  smooth-running  clinic 
program  and  conducted  many  of  the 
numbers.  Prominent  guest  directors  on 
hand  included  Lt.  Col.  Harold  Bachman 
and  Paul  Yoder. 

Lyman  Starr,  Austin  McDowell  and 
James  Schrodt  of  the  University's  band 
staff  directed  the  other  regimental  band 
groups  and  ensembles  and  conducted 
clinic  sessions  on  individual  instruments. 


LISTENING  to  Mark  HIndtIey  conduct  the  U.  of  I.  Bend  In  "Ven9uerd"  overture. 

Dr.  Herding'*  fees  reflects  quiet  epprovel.  Seeted  nest  to  Herding  ere  Col.  Bechmen 
end  Milburn  Cerey,  director  of  band  at  Phillips  University  in  Enid,  Oklehoma. 

Dr.  Harding  Philosophic  as 
New  Building  Is  Postponed 
For  Umpteenth  Time 

Typical  of  Dr.  Harding's  philosophical 
peace  of  mind  is  the  way  he  views  his 
own  long-standing  hopes  for  a  new  build¬ 
ing.  The  project  has  once  again  gone 
glimmering.  The  bill  that  was  to  have 
provided  the  funds  bogged  down  in  the 
legi.xlature  while  other  “necessary”  appro¬ 
priations  got  the  green  light.  By  the  time 
the  solons  got  around  to  di.scusslng  the 
iMind  building  they  .suddenly  discovered 
that  the  treasury  had  run  plumb  out  of 
lettuce.  Just  how  many  times  this  has 
happened  since  the  band  was  first  housed 
in  the  “temporary”  building  which  be- 

Ljikinri  n/  L  came  their  home  during  World  War  I, 

MARK  hindsley  ,k*«ps  an  ay#  on 

tha  woodwinds  during  New  World  3^^  the  keen  disappointment  of  ending 

Symphony.  Me  ran  clinic  program.  ^is  brilliant  career  at  Illinois  without  re¬ 
alising  one  of  his  dreams  is  not  reflected 
in  Dr.  Harding's  manner.  On  the  band 
bulletin  board  he  has  placed  a  beautiful 
architect's  drawing  of  the  band's  oft-pro- 
IKised  Bhangri-LcL  The  drawing  is  frametl 
with  black  crepe  and  bears  a  tongue-in- 
cheek  quotation  which  begins,  “Of  all  sad 
words  of  tongue  or  pen  .  .  .” 
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By  John  Harpham 


According  to  a  recent  newspaper  blurb, 
the  scientists  have  Just  about  perfected  a 
pocket-sised  radio— a  second  cousin  to  the 

wrist 


Dick 
model 
enable  anyone  and 
everyone  to  carry 
t  h  e  blessings  of 
broadcasting  about 
with  them  in  their 
daily  round. 

But  it  would 
,  seem  that  the  boys 
*  overlooked  one  im¬ 
portant  detail.  If 
they  could  have 
gone  a  step  further 
and,  by  some  elec- 
made  daytime  radio 


MARYSVILLE,  KAS. — Ensembles  ere  the  key  to  the  fine  sectional  playing  of  the  74- 
piece  Marysville  High  School  Band.  Under  Director  Lloyd  M.  Mordy,  now  in  his 
third  year  at  the  school,  the  band  has  bean  a  consistent  lit  Division  winner  in 
Class  A.  The  band  shows  its  versatility  with  concerts,  fancy  drills  and  novelties. 
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MONMOUTH,  ILL — The  Monmouth  High  School  Band  will  pass  up  the  contest  wars 
this  spring  in  favor  of  a  concert  and  sight-seeing  tour  through  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Missouri.  Results  of  the  tour,  says  Director  Leter  S.  Munnake,  should  show  whether 
or  not  this  is  a  more  effective  motivation  than  the  usual  contest  trips.  In  contests 
last  year,  Monmouth's  band  and  orchestra  both  won  district  and  state  championships. 


BANDS  H.WK  CHANGED 


match  the  pace  of  top  college  bands  like 
Illinois.  But  they  are  playing  more  diffl-  j 
cult  material  all  the  time,  and  in  many 
cases  tackle  works  that  would  make  a 
college  bandmaster  think  twice. 

On  parade  the  band  is  admittedly  king 
in  the  public  eye.  And  as  a  concert  unit 
it  can  provide  wonderful  entertainment  as 
a  high  cultural  level.  Its  best  perform¬ 
ance  should  be  heard  far  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  local  gym. 

How  about  it,  Mr.  Iladio  Station  Boss? 
A  small  slice  of  free  ether  for  your  lo<-al 
high  school  band  might  turn  out  to  Im*  the 
best  investment  you  ever  jnade. 


While  we  were  listening  to  the  Illinois 
band  at  Dr.  Harding's  Urbana  clinic  a 
few  weeks  ago,  we  found  ourselves  won¬ 
dering  if  most  people  realise  how  far  band 
repertoire  has  come  In  the  last  twenty 
years.  Somehow  we  have  a  feeling  that, 
to  the  average  person,  the  band  is  still  as¬ 
sociated  with  park  concert*  and  lemonade, 
oompahs  and  "The  Stars  and  Stripes  For¬ 
ever." 

Most  people  don't  go  to  band  concerts 
and  hear  what  the  modern  hand  can  do. 
And  certainly  they  don’t  hear  l>and  music 
on  the  air  to  any  extent. 

It  would  be  a  real  eye-opener  to  a  great 
many  people  to  hear  a  band  like  the  Illi¬ 
nois  outlK  play  Shostakovich,  Khatcha- 
turlan,  Beethoven  and  Dvorak,  as  well  as 
modern  novelties  and  serious  works  in  a 
blue  idiom.  “The  band,"  nays  Dr.  Hard¬ 
ing,  “can  do  anything  the  orchestra  can 
do.”  He  proved  It  more  than  once  during 
the  Urbana  meeting. 

This  is  the  side  of  band  re|>ertoire  that 
isn't  lieing  heard  enough,  by  enough  peo¬ 
ple.  To  be  sure,  high  school  hands  can’t 
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Oubiujue,  Iowa — Twenty  .sad  faced  musi¬ 
cians  from  the  Dubuque  Senior  High 
School  missed  the  Iowa  All-State  Band 
Performance  in  Des  Moines  on  Jan.  1  as 
their  bus  stalled  on  ice-covered  roads. 
Led  by  Director  Ferdinand  DI  Telia,  the 
band  and  orchestra  students  <-heered  Uiem- 
.selves  with  an  impromptu  concert  in  a 
grocery  store  while  repairs  were  being 
made.  Next  year  they  plan  to  take  along 
a  snow  plow. 


BUENA  VISTA,  VA.  — Leading  fhe 
Parry  McCluer  High  School  Band  fo 
many  parade  prizes  this  year  are 
Majoreffes  Peggy  Whifsell,  left,  and 
Martha  Graa  Slough,  right.  Their 
proud  band  director  is  Camillo  Pabst. 
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POCO 

P  0  IIN  T 

by  John  Harpham 

Say,  iT'a  Almost  T»Mfc 

FOR  THt  3WOV4  AMO  I 
CAMT  F»MO  MY  6ATOr*. 

anybody  seeM  it  ? 


^Atu  RioHT  Cano, 
let's  RCAU-t  / 

k  MAKE  THIS  } 

\  QOOO.  / 


STICK  AfLOV)MP\^  I 
For  some  lAv)o«^  ] 
VAHOIC.  I  SiNtPEO  (jM 
rut  BAXTERies  o«m 
®F  CLOKiVs  lights  « 
Baton,  Just  ujmT’u- 
ijME  lights  go  OUiJ 


m 


yo,K 
/spook 
f  YOU 


OiOmT/ 


/SPooKS  ' - N 

^Og.TH»HCT0N  I  O 
[something  TCLLS 
me  You're  the  \ 

lONE  ^HO  SNIPED 

SJHosi  Batteries 
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How  to  Play  the  Double  Reeds 


Jha  (Doubla  fiesid  QlaAMoom 
BoMjjon . . .  Ohoa 

By  Bob  Organ 
1512  Stout  St.,  Denver  2,  Colorado 


Technic 

In  last  month's  issue  we  discussed  “Tone 
Production,"  which  Is  in  reality  a  prepara¬ 
tory  step  to  Technic.  Technic  In  general 
involves  many  factors.  First  of  all,  let's 
define  a  ferw  items  that  are  important  and 
impossible  to  disregard,  then  analyse  them 
as  necessity  requires  For  instance:  a) 
Types  of  sound  required;  b)  Necessary 
fingerings  to  make  required  sounds;  c) 
Nuances;  d)  Character  of  sound  in  gen¬ 
eral  ;  e)  The  Tongue  or  attack  of  sound ; 
f)  Correct  phrasing  and  articulation. 
These  factors  and  many  more  enter  into 
what  we  commonly  know  as  technic. 

When  we  think  of  technic  as  applied  to 
any  instrument  It  is  not  only  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  fingerings,  but  everything  that 
pertains  to  the  making  of  sound.  The 
sound  Itself,  how  It  starts  or  ends 
whether  loud  or  soft,  long  or  short,  its 
vibrancy,  intensity,  whiteness,  the  finger¬ 
ings  that  directs  the  pitch,  tuning,  etc. 
We  must  think  not  only  the  manner  In 
which  a  tone  is  produced,  but  its  general 
effect  when  produced. 

Let's  analyse  each  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  items — A)  Types  of  sound  required. 
This  involves  1)  Broad  sound;  2)  Short 
sound;  3)  Vibrant  sound;  4)  White  or 
straight  sound;  5)  Loud  sound;  6)  Soft 
sound,  etc. 

Now— each  sound  whether  broad  or 
.short  (Legato  or  staccato),  sharp  or  un¬ 
sharp  in  attack  (Accented  or  unaccented), 
vibrant  or  white,  loud  or  soft,  is  started 
primarily  with  the  tongue.  The  Intensity 
of  the  tone  or  sound  Is  determined  within 
the  tone  itself.  In  this  we  refer  to  any  or 
all  of  the  types  of  sound  or  tone  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  make  as  required  by  the 
type  of  music  we  are  playing  or  producing. 

Readily,  we  can  see  and  understand  that 
the  technic  of  any  Instrument  is  extended 
to  the  value  of  the  music  played  on  the 
instrument.  In  other  words,  the  value  of 
any  music  is  determined  by  the  amount  ol 
technic  developed  upon  any  instrument  by 
Its  player.  Also  the  value  of  any  player 
is  determined  by  the  amount  of  technic 
developed  in  order  to  play  musically 
Hence,  the  technic  of  any  instrument  com¬ 
pleted  to  its  extreme  necessity  develop.*- 
artistic  players.  Now  we  can  begin  tc 
understand  that  the  development  of  tech¬ 
nic  on  any  Instrument  is  unlimited.  Our 
technic  is  only  what  we  develop  it  to  be. 

In  our  analysis  so  far  we  have  loud  and 
soft  tones  in  which  the  beginning  of  the 
tone  can  be  either  accented  or  unaccented 
— the  attack  of  the  tongue  and  the  amount 
or  volume  of  breath  or  air  will  determine 
the  difference.  Long  and  short  tones  must 
be  determined  by  the  length  of  breath 
blown  regardless  of  whether  it  is  accented 
or  uiuux:ented.  Loud  and  soft  tones  are 
governed  by  the  volume  of  breath  blown. 
The  Intensity  or  vibrancy  of  a  tone  de- 
l>ends  entirely  on  Its  vibrato  or  singing 
quality,  while  the  white  or  straight  dry 
tone  requires  absolutely  no  vibrato,  etc. 


B)  Secceaary  fingerijiyii  to  make  re¬ 
quired  sounds  depend  on  two  factors  — 
first,  the  key  in  which  we  are  playing  will 
determine  a  great  deal.  Second,  whether 
in  scale  form  or  in  intervals  will  deter¬ 
mine  different  fingeringfs.  To  illustrate  this 
completely  would  mean  a  complete  cover¬ 
age  of  all  literature,  as  every  passage  has 
its  individuality,  both  as  to  notation  and 
the  player  performing  it,  as  the  approach 
of  each  individual  nwy  (and  can)  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  For  the  moment,  let's  aga(n  con¬ 
sider  the  subject  in  generalities  becau.se 
In  the  long  run  we  will  find  ourselv^  con¬ 
sidering  each  instrumental  problem  sep¬ 
arately. 

C)  \uauces  we  know  as  expression  in¬ 


dications,  such  as,  forte,  piano,  crescendo, 
decrescendo,  forzato,  etc.  In  playing 
music  these  are  all  necessary  factors  and 
the  control  of  each  is  of  vital  importance. 
In  general  we  know  them  as  part  of 
technic  and  control  over  them  must  be 
mastered. 

D)  Character  of  sound.  This  Involves 
much,  as  it  is  like  a  person's  disposition 
— sometimes  it  is  easygoing,  soft  and 
sweet  so  to  speak — other  times  we  are 
rough  and  hard — sometimes  we  are  loud¬ 
mouthed  and  again  it  is  difficult  to  get  us 
to  say  very  much.  However,  in  music  one 
must  have  such  control  of  their  instrument 
that  they  can  demand  of  themselves  any 
type  of  sound  for  the  character  of  the 
music  at  any  required  time.  This  is  a 
nece-ssary  part  of  technic  and  of  music 
itself. 

E)  The  tongue  has  much  to  do  with  the 
sound  of  tone  as  it  is  important  at  the 
beginning  of  every  tone  we  play.  In  fact, 
our  final  analysis  will  prove  to  us  that 
the  tongue  is  greatly  re.sponsible  for  all 
types  of  sound  as  the  beginning  or  start 
of  any  tone  Is  of  most  importance  as  to 
its  clMtractcr. 

F)  Correct  phrasing  and  articulation  is 
a  vital  part  of  technic  as  applied  instru- 
mentally.  Combined  with  the  other  fac¬ 
tors  mentioned,  it  definitely  tells  something 
In  music.  Your  editor  will  have  a  com¬ 
plete  column  on  phrasing  and  articulation 


JleonaAd  B.  BmiiU  fdcufii  a 

Committee 

MARTIN 
Trumpet 


Ijconart)  B.  Smith,  Director  of  AF  of  M  (Concert 
Band,  Detroit,  formerly  First  Trumpet  of  Detroit 
Symphony  and  Soloist  of  Goldman's  Concert 
Band,  New  York,  says  ”The  Martin  Band  Instru¬ 
ment  Co.  is  to  be  congratulated  for  enhancing 
the  standard  of  band  instruments,  both  musi¬ 
cally  and  mechanically." 

You,  too,  will  find  as  has  Mr.  Smith  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  artists  that  a  Martin  will  best 
fill  your  requirements. 


memo  to: 
School  Band 
Directors 

Hr.  Smith  u  occuion 
•*ly  .vmlable  for  p*, 
‘ppesrance. 
mid  Com,  Con. 
<lu«or.  Write 

DUANE  Sawyer 
35  Weit  Grand  Rivar 
Dafroif.  Mfeh. 


THE  MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


February,  1948  Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  tii  this  magazine 
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later.  In  fact  each  of  the  items  neces¬ 
sary  to  technic  mentioned  in  this  column 
merits  a  future  column  as  each  factor  is 
a  study  within  itself. 

When  we  think  in  generalities  as  we  are 
in  this  issue,  our  point  is  to  combine  the 
necessary  factors  so  that  in  the  long  run 
or  ultimate  result,  they  all  act  in  one 
operation — but  before  this  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  we  must  of  necessity  know 
what  the  various  factors  are  and  the  part 
they  play  when  in  action.  Hence  the  short 
analysis  of  each  Item  purely  to  demon¬ 
strate  each  as  a  necessary  factor  to  com¬ 
plete  a  whole. 

In  this  procedure  we  eventually  round 
out  a  balanced  type  of  playing.  We  all 
probably  have  heard  at  sometime  or  other 
a  player  who  had,  let  us  say,  a  marvelous 
tongue  but  couldn't  play  a  simple  melody 
that  you  would  care  to  listen  to.  Another 
perhaps,  who  played  a  beautiful  melody 
but  couldn’t  tongue  well.  Maybe  phrasing 
was  difficult  for  another,  and  still  another 
had  a  very  dull  or  lifeless  tone  etc. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  technic  of  the 
individual  was  instrumentally  unbalanced 
— some  factor  of  the  whole  was  either 
completely  overlooked  or  not  developed  to 
balance  with  the  other  factors.  It  is  true 
that  some  factors  develop  easier  to  some 
people  than  others,  but  this  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  the  development  of  the  weak 
ones.  For  an  illustration — if  a  person  has 
a  poorly  developed  tongue,  stress  should 
be  given  to  that  particular  factor  until  it 
is  developed  to  equality  of  the  other  fac¬ 
tor,  and  so  on  down  the  line — only  then 
do  we  begin  to  feel  confident  of  our  ability 
as  an  instrumentalist.  Then  we  can  be 
proud  of  ourselves  as  an  exponent  of  music 
to  the  Nth  degree. 

In  closing,  let  me  refer  back  to  a  state¬ 
ment  made  earlier  in  this  writing — ^the 
value  of  any  player  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  technic  developed  In  order  to 
play  musically.  Hence,  the  technic  of  any 
instrument  completed  to  its  extreme 
necessity  develops  artistic  players.  Thanks 
again  for  your  many  letters — keep  them 
up.  See  you  next  issue. 


How  Program  Sales 

By  Leo  /.  Howley 

Director  of  Band 
North  Bend,  Oregon 
•  PROGRAM  SALES  can  provide  a 
very  helpful  source  of  revenue  to 
the  band.  Without  too  much  effort, 
our  band  clears  about  S200  a  season 
in  this  way,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  other  bands,  who  are  seeking 
an  additional  boost  financially  (and 
who  isn’t?)  look  Into  this  idea.  Here 
is  how  it  works: 

First,  realizing  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  any  of  the  money 
from  admissions  at  the  games  be¬ 
cause  the  student  body  had  bonded 
itself  heavily  to  build  a  new  grand¬ 
stand  and  lights  for  the  field,  we 
presented  our  case  to  the  student 
council,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
band  was  to  have  charge  of  all  the 
programs  for  basketball  games — the 
programs  at  football  games  are 


How  to  Play  the  Accordion 


Let's  Hecn:  More  in  the  SCHOOLS 

By  Anna  Largent 
213  Williams  St.,  Aurora,  IHinoii 


Accordion  Bands 

The  fundamental  principles  of  guod  ac¬ 
cordion  bands  must  be  purity  of  tone, 
flexibility  of  tone,  correct  dynamic  com- 
I>as8,  tonal  balance,  correct  phrasing,  mu¬ 
sical  expression  and  artistic  Interpretation. 

TONE 

1.  Beautiful  tone  is  the  first  require¬ 
ment,  and  that  means  a  good  Instrument 
in  tune,  because  without  it  the  most  facile 
technic  can  be  of  small  value. 

DYNAMICS 

2.  Players  should  be  trained,  both  in 
private  lessons  and  ensemble  groups  to 
make  a  dlmuendo  from  forte  to  piano 
very  smoothly,  without  a  change  in  quality 
of  tone,  and  also  to  make  a  crescendo, 
from  pianissimo  to  fortissimo  very  smooth¬ 
ly.  It  takes  a  very  good  band  to  play  a 
real  pianissimo.  Mediocre  bands  have  no 
difficulty  in  playing  loudly,  for  they  lack 
dynamic  contrast  and  their  performances 
are  too  colorless. 

TONAL  BAIxANCE 

3.  There  are  often  too  many  "soloists" 
who  display  more  of  a  seif  ambition  than 
a  musical  feeling  to  blend  with  the  other 
memibers  of  the  band.  'Hiis  will  cause  an 
over-playing  on  the  part  of  a  single  mem¬ 
ber  that  can  mar  a  beautiful  performance. 

PARTS 

4.  Usually  four  parts  is  sufficient  for 
an  accordion  band.  This  avoids  blurring 
in  the  case  of  very  young  bands.  The 
melodic  parts  should  be  predominant  and 
the  accompanying  parts  should  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  melodic  voice,  as  they 
are  the  harmonic  parts.  With  this  should 
go  a  feeling  of  team  work,  wherein  each 


Make  Band  Money 

handled  by  the  Junior  class  for  their 
Junior-Senior  Prom. 

The  C^ca-C!ola  pompany  furn¬ 
ishes  us  all  the  program  paper  free. 
We  mark  off  sections  on  the  back 
sides  making  about  24  on  each  side. 
Then  several  girls  from  the  band 
contact  business  places  uptown. 
Businessmen  pay  |10  for  a  section, 
wherein  they  insert  a  small  adver¬ 
tisement  for  their  place  of  business. 

Players  and  teams  are  listed  on 
inside  of  program. 

Last  year  we  tried  selling  the 
programs  at  10  cents  each,  but  the 
amount  taken  in  didn’t  amount  to 
much,  so  we  are  giving  them  away 
at  each  game.  This  also  pleases  the 
advertisers  as  they  know  that 
everyone  at  the  game  will  get  a 
program. 

I  have  members  of  my  beginner’s 
band  hand  them  out  and  it  makes 
them  feel  that  they  are  helping  out 
more. 


player  feels  he  is  a  part  of  the  complete 
band,  if  the  musical  portrayal  is  to  be 
artistic. 

MUSICAL  EXPRESSION 

5.  Each  individual  member  of  the  or¬ 
ganisation  must  be  taught  how  to  give 
proper  weight  and  iength  to  notes.  Many 
thnes  the  ennphasis  to  be  given  a  note  is 
dependent  largely  upon  its  relative  iength 
and  pitch.  Certain  notes  in  a  phrase 
may  need  to  be  shortened,  while  those  of 
a  different  character  in  the  same  phrase 
may  require  that  they  be  sustained.  A 
high  class  performance  has  color  and  life. 

MUSICAL  PHRASING 

6.  What  does  phrasing  do  for  a  piece? 

It  gives  the  piece  a  definiteness  of  form 
and  beauty  of  outline.  It  is  fun  for  indi¬ 
vidual  band  members  to  take  a  new  piece 
and  learn  to  discern  the  crescendos,  dimin-  | 
uendoB,  accelerandos,  '  rltardanos  and 
pauses.  To  phrase  well  is  like  breathing 
normally.  Too  many  breaths  breaks  up  a 
phrase,  which  is  as  senseless  as  a  reader 
taking  a  breath  between  each  syllable  of  a 
compound  word. 

LEGATO  PHRASING  1 

7.  Legato  phrasing  should  be  rendered 
in  a  connected  manner,  with  a  feeling  of 
its  unity.  First  observe  the  start,  the 
end  and  the  culminating  point,  or  the 
point  of  the  highest  music  feeling  and 
Interest  The  tempo  of  the  composition 
and  Its  general  character  are  the  deciding 
factors  in  the  varieties  of  the  finger 
touch  to  bring  out  its  greatest  musical 
value  and  effect.  This  would  Include  the 
the  placing  of  the  accents  such  as 
crescendo,  decrescendo,  accelerando,  ru- 
bato,  and  rHardo. 

INTEatPRETATlON 

8.  No  two  people  will  interpret  a  se¬ 
lection  the  same,  but  one  must  do  a  little 
research  work.  We  must  team  something 
of  the  history  of  the  composer,  and  the  tra¬ 
dition  concerning  the  composition.  Good 
accordion  bands  that  play  with  technical 
errors,  but  have  not  studied  interpreta¬ 
tion,  tonal  balance  and  good  expression, 
would  be  lacking  in  musicianship  and 
imagination. 

STYLE 

9.  Every  accordion  band  has  a  style  of 
its  own.  The  keynote  of  artistry  is  style, 
which  pertains  to  the  accuracy  of  all 
details  involved.  It  means  as  near  as 
possl>le  the  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
composer's  message,  summed  up  into 
phrasing,  rhythm,  tone-quality,  balance, 
and  musical  expression. 

80LOISTS 

10.  Accordion  students  realise  the  basic 
importance  of  technic.  It  takes  14  'years 
of  daily  practice  to  gain  a  perfected  tech¬ 
nic.  Effective  playing  demands  that  runs 
be  executed  at  will  with  a  definite  ryth¬ 
mical  speed.  Accuracy  and  a  clear,  smooth, 
dynamic  touch  must  be  played  without 
hesitation.  Arpeggios,  octave  passages, 
trills,  long  skips  from  note  to  note  or 
chord  to  chord,  intricate  runs,  intensities 
of  tone,  all  must  be  translated  from  the 
music  to  the  keyboard  with  confident  as¬ 
surance. 

FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  FINGERS 

11.  We  usually  find  that  our  fourth  and 
fifth  fingers  are  weak,  and  perfect  con- 
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trot  is  impossible  to  acquire  unless  these 
fliiKSrs  become  individually  strons.  There¬ 
fore  the  exerciees  for  the  strengthening 
of  these  Angers  should  be  diligently  prac¬ 
tised  on  the  accordion,  and  also  by  con- 
rentration  exercises  when  away  from  the 
instrument.  In  last  month's  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  I  listed  a  number  of  instruc¬ 
tion  books  on  technic. 

SCALES 

12.  If  you  have  a  poor  hand  position 
and  a  poor  thumb  shift,  the  chances  are 
you  become  nervous  when  playing  a  solo 
in  public.  Invariably  these  players  have 
neglected  their  dally  scale  practice.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  it  is  the  continual  prac¬ 
tise  of  scales,  arpeggios,  thirds,  octaves, 
double-note  runs,  that  will  give  you  con¬ 
trol  of  independent  Anger  action,  touch 
intensities,  strong  Angers,  speed,  brilliancy, 
clearness,  accuracy,  tonal  quality,  smooth¬ 
ness  and  Aexibtlity.  You  will  have  to  work 
hard  at  it  in  order  to  become  an  artist ; 
there  is  no  short  cut  in  music  study. 

LEFT  HAND  STACCATO  BASS 

13.  In  last  month's  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  I  talked  about  the  reeds  in  your 
accordion.  The  lower  the  tone,  the  longer 
and  thicker  the  piece  of  steel.  When 
striking  the  bass  button,  it  covers  four 
octaves.  Unless  a  staccato  bass  is  struck, 
the  vibrations  of  one  tone  will  slur  into 
the  next  tone,  which  will  produce  a  blurred 
effect.  Always  strike  the  button  with 
siifAcient  force  to  start  the  vibration,  and 
then  quickly  release  it.  The  bellows  must 
lie  started  with  a  pull,  and  it  depends 
largely  on  the  kind  of  Instrument  you  play 
as  to  the  amount  of  pressure  neoessary  for 
the  projection  of  the  staccato  ba.HS.  Where 
solo  parts  occur  in  your  music,  they  are 
to  be  played  in  the  same  manner  as  you 
play  the  legato  in  the  right  hand. 

RADIO  ACCORDION  ARnST 

14.  I  mentioned  Dick  Cantino  of  Fresno, 
California,  in  last  month's  SCHOOL  MU- 
.SCIAN ;  since  then  have  been  asked  the 
names  of  the  pieces  he  played.  They  .were 
Ijady  of  Spain,  Tlco-TIco,  Twelfth  Street 
Rag  and  Dlxsy  Fingers.  He  can  be  heard 
over  the  NBC  network  on  Sunday  evening. 

NEW  ACCORDION  MUSIC 

ACCORDION  MUSIC  PUBLISHING 
CO.,  46  Greenwich  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. : 
First  Yeor  Accordion,  12  Bass  favorites 
by  Helen  Ward ;  Series  No.  1  and  2,  Easy 
Accordion  Solos  by  Louis  lorio;  Master 
Accordion  Classics  by  Joseph  Momo.  Bum¬ 
ble  Basses,  a  special  left  hand  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee. 
Eifthth  Street  Boogie  by  D’Auberge  tor 
Accordion  Band.  Beautiful  Dreamer  for 
Accordion  Band.  The  Lunatic's  Charac¬ 
teristic  Dance  by  Deiro. 

RUBANK,  INC.  CHICAGO,  ILL.;  Sym- 
pkonette  Books  1,  2  A  3.  Exhibition  Folio; 
Assembly  Folio;  Sillari  Instructor.  Holi¬ 
day  Folio;  Modem  Oems ;  Old  Favorite 
Folio. 

SAM  FOX  PUB.  CO.  Radio  City  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Introducing  the  Accordion  by 
Sedlon;  Books  No.  1,  2  &  3.  by  Sedlon. 

ALFRED  MUSIC  CO.,  New  York.  En¬ 
chantment  Argentine  by  Frosini.  Mendel¬ 
ssohn  Concerto  by  Frosini.  Little  Czerny 
Accordion  Studies.  The  Mastery  of  the 
Basses  by  Norm  Zeller.  Charles  Nunxio 
solos  and  arrangements.  Accordion  Duets 
by  Frosini.  Frosini  Master  Series. 

BOSTON  MUSIC  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Accordion  Boogie  Woogie  Course  for  Be¬ 
ginners  by  Olga  Wolf ;  Accordion  Instruc¬ 
tor  No.  1,  2  A  3  by  Olga  Wolf ;  Ronchetto 
Instructor  No.  1  A  2.  Boogie-Woogie  by 
Bernard  WhitAeld.  Familiar  Accordiot^ 
Album  by  Olga  Wolf.  (Please  mention 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  ordering 
music. ) 

MILLS  MUSIC  INC.,  1619  Broadway, 


New  York.  Study  Pieces,  to  prepare  stu¬ 
dent  for  modern  orchestra  work,  by  Louis 
Herrmann  and  David  Gomston.  Dexterity 
and  Finger  Control  by  Norm  Zeller;  Nea¬ 
politan  Songs  by  Galla-Rini;  Modem  Hot 
Accordion  Solos  Books  1  and  2,  by  Galla- 
Rini.  Accordion  Student  Series  by  Galla- 
Rini. 

Your  Accordion  Test  No.  3 

Get  your  paper  and  pencil,  write  your 
name  and  address,  also  age.  Now  num¬ 
ber  your  answers  from  1  to  10. 

1.  A  tone  has  four  characteristics.  Name 
them. 

2.  How  many  notes  in  a  tetrachord? 
Write  two  measures  of  them. 

3.  What  is  a  half  step?  Whole  Step? 
Write  several  of  each. 

4.  What  is  the  most  imiiortant  thing 
in  music? 

5.  The  Grand-staff  has  how  many  lines 
and  spaces?  Also  name  the  note  on  the 
middle  line  of  the  grand-staff. 

6.  Give  a  full  definition  on  Harmony. 

7.  What  use  is  the  bellows?  What  are 
the  little  leather  flaps  for? 

8.  How  many  reeds  are  in  your  ac¬ 
cordion?  What  are  the  accordion  reeds 
made  of?  Of  what  u.se  are  they  in  an 
accordion? 

9.  'What  is  cut  time  or  alle  breve?  Give 
example. 

10.  Name  all  the  counter  bass  keys 
from  C  up  to  F  sharp.  Name  all  the 
counter  bass  keys  from  C  down  to  C  flat. 

Send  me  your  answers!  Also  any  ques¬ 
tion  that  would  in  any  way  help  you 
with  your  music. 

QITRSTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Question:  I  have  an  accordion  pupil  14 
years  of  age,  who  reads  single  notes 
quickly,  but  has  trouble  reading  and 
playing  chords  correctly.  Will  you  please 
suggest  some  interesting  material  that 
would  help?  Nora  S. 

Answer:  I  would  suggest  to  read  a 
chord  from  the  lowest  note  upward ;  drill 
on  this  system  and  pupils  will  be  able  to 
play  a  chord  at  a  glance.  Also  memorize 
the  chords  on  Page  18  and  19  of  Sedlon 
Book  3.  Also  Sillari  Accordion,  Advanced 
Study  and  Hanon  by  Nunxio. 

Question:  We  read  your  column  the 
first  thing  when  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
arrives.  My  son  plays  the  clarinet  in 
school,  and  has  been  playing  the  accordion 
for  several  years  but  he  seems  to  be  at 
a  standstill.  He  wants  to  become  a  radio 
artist.  His  teacher  is  considered  one  of 
the  best,  but  I  would  be  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  time  and  money  to  send  him  to  study 
with  the  best  accordion  instructor  in  the 
country.  If  it  will  help  him  to  realize  his 
ambition.  Whom  would  you  suggest? 
Mrs.  William  K. 

Answer:  Your  son's  progress  would  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  the  time  he  spends 
practicing  the  accordion.  If  a  pupil  thinks 
that  a  great  artist’s  reputation  will  make 
him  a  great  accordionist  without  being  In¬ 
terested  and  without  practice,  it  would  be 
wasting  time  and  money.  For  the  best 
teacher  in  the  world  can  only  guide  a 
pupil,  and  it  is  up  to  the  student  to  work 
hard  and  have  a  great  desire  to  master 
the  instrument. 

Question:  You  mentioned  several  solos 
in  The  SCH<X>L  MUSICIAN.  I  am  now 
working  on  "Hora  Staccato”  by  myself  as 
our  teacher  moved  to  California.  It  is 
very  difficult  and  could  you  give  me  some 
help?  Nancy  L. 

Answer:  Yes.  Go  through  the  piece 
slowly,  each  hand  separately,  measure  by 
measure.  Be  sure  you  play  each  note 
correctly,  and  the  time  accurately.  Study 
everything,  take  your  time  over  the 
minutest  detail.  Look  for  perfection  in 


time,  touch  and  expression,  even  if  you 
have  to  work  a  half  hour  practising  a 
single  line.  Also  buy  a  record  of  the 
number  and  play  it  slowly  at  first,  listen 
for  the  interpretation,  and  then  try  to 
imitate  the  record  as  close  as  possible. 

Questio7i:  1  would  like  your  advice  on 
pupils  who  have  a  tendency  to  play  by 
ear.  Just  how  can  we  get  them  to  read 
their  notes?  Don  E. 

Answer:  If  pupils  have  a  tendency  to 
rely  too  much  upon  their  ear,  neglecting 
note  reading,  have  them  do  sight  reading 
at  every  lesson,  and  have  them  learn 
pieces  that  they  have  not  previously  heard. 
If  teachers  play  the  pieces  for  the  pupil 
in  advance,  it  would  strengthen  this 
weaknes.s.  Personally  I  like  pupils  who 
have  a  good  ear,  and  I  would  never  for¬ 
bid  them  to  indulge  in  picking  out  tunes 
on  their  accordion.  This  is  a  sure  sign 
of  natural  ability,  it  strengthens  their  ear 
memory,  and  they  possess  natural  musical 
instincts  which  is  a  tremendous  asset  to 
them.  Pupils  with  a  good  ear  also  have 
an  excellent  sense  of  rhythm  and  usually 
play  their  instrument  with  a  feeling  of 
poise  and  security. 

Question:  My  fingers  seem  to  be  stiff 
and  when  playing  in  public  I  stumble 
over  a  piece  that  I  have  memorized 
thoroughly.  How  can  I  overcome  this? 
Bill  W. 

Answer:  Evidently  you  are  handicapped 
by  a  lack  of  technic.  One  must  play  with 
technical  perfection  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  message  of  a  com|>osition.  Fingers 
must  be  kept  in  good  shape  and  well 
“oiled”  by  plenty  of  technical  exercises  or 
they  will  become  “rusty”. 


The  Solo  Brass 

(Begins  on  Page  16) 

a  song  correctly  on  the  trombone  or  cor¬ 
net,  to  phrase  it  with  all  the  romantic 
emotion  of  the  human  voice,  is  indeed  the 
pinnacle  of  artistry.” 

The  “Clay  Smith  Encore  Folio”  pub¬ 
lished  as  solos  and  duets  with  piano  ac¬ 
companiment  by  Carl  Fischer  is  excellent 
material  for  high  school  soloists  and  also 
professionals  as  the  solos  are  arranged 
in  the  correct  range  and  key  for  the  in¬ 
strument.  The  modern  trombonist.  Tommy 
Dorsey,  must  have  also  known  the  value 
of  the  old  songs  as  solos  when  he  arranged 
modern  dance  arrangements  featuring  the 
solo  tronfbone  in  such  numbers  as 
"Melody  in  F",  Mendel.ssohn’s  “aprlng 
Song”,  "Llebestraum”,  "Going  Home”, 
“Humoresque”,  “Song  of  India”,  “Blue 
Danube”,  "Dark  Eyes”,  “Trees’’  and 
many  others. 

FAVORITE  SONG  SOLOS 

Now  for  a  list  of  a  few  appropriate  old 
songs  which  we  trombone  soloists  and 
teachers  would  like  to  see  added  to  the 
solo  contest  list ;  “The  Holy  City”  by 
Stephen  Adams ;  “Intermezzo  (Cavalleria 
Rustlcana)”  by  Mascagni;  “Cujus  Ani- 
mam  (Stabat  Mater)”  by  Rossini;  “A 
Dream”  by  Bartlett;  “My  Heart  at  Thy 
Sweet  Voice  (Samson  A  Delilah)”  by 
Saint-Saens  (In  correct  key  and  range 
in  The  Clay  Smith  Encore  Folio)  ;  “.Sere¬ 
nade”  by  Schubert ;  “Ave  Marla”  by 
Schubert;  “Then  You'll  Remember  Me 
(Bohemian  Girl)”  by  Balfe ;  “Evening 
Star”  by  'Wagner ;  “Cavatina”  by  Raff ; 
“Barcarolle  (Tales  of  Hoffman)”  by  Of¬ 
fenbach  ;  “Cradle  Song”  by  Brahms  ;“  Lon¬ 
donderry  Air”  (Irish  Folk  Song).  In  good 
key  and  range  in  The  Clay  Smith  Encore 
Polio ;  “Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song”  by  Mol- 
ley. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  and  your  prob¬ 
lems,  soloists  and  teachers.  Be  with  you 
again  next  month. 
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the  whole  process  of  your  developiuent 
into  a  first-rate  clarinetist — into  a  fine 
player  who  really  understands  his  instru¬ 
ment. 

FINGERINGS.  I  shall  set  forth  the 
Fundamental  Principles  of  correct  fingering 
in  the  column  for  March ;  April  will  in¬ 
clude  Advanced  Principles  relative  to  high 
notes,  trills  and  special  fingeringrs.  These 
two  columns  should  be  of  special  value 
to  you.  Be  sure  to  look  them  through. 
In  fact— STUDY  THEM. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  our  columns  are  presented  in  too 
advanced  form;  they  are  too  much  above 
you  high  school  students.  I  am  certain 
that  this  is  not  so.  1  am  shooting  the 
goods  straight  to  you,  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS.  There  is  nothing  theoreti¬ 
cal  or  non-essential  in  what  I  have  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  columns. 

Y'OU  must  make  an  effort — study,  take 
our  colunm  home  with  you  and  really 
think  it  through  with  your  instrument  in 
hand.  The  material  which  I  am  present¬ 
ing  to  you  has  cost  me  lots  of  money, 
time  and  hard  work.  You  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  really  Improve  your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  clarinet  technic.  How  about  it? 
Let's  have  less  READING  and  more 
STUDY. 

May  will  be  given  over  to  another  of 
the  major  problems  in  clarinet  technic. 
ARTlCULiATTON  or,  to  some  of  you, 
tongulng.  This  Is  a  phase  of  clarlneting 
which  Is  difficult  to  analyse ;  even  our  sym¬ 
phony  men  present  conflicting  methods 
of  approach.  I  shall  do  all  I  *can  to 
clarify  th|s  problem.  Be  sure  to  think  it 
through  with  me. 

DANCE  BANDS  IN  MAY 

Our  last  column,  in  June,  will  concern 
you  who  are  interested  in  the  DANCE 
BAND  field.  So  tag  along.  And  keep 
these  articles  in  a  scrap  book.  If  you 
don't  thoroughly  understand  them  today 
you  will  in  another  year  or  so.  Keep  our 
columns,  file  them,  REPEIR  to  them  again.' 
So  much  for  my  pep  talk.  The  rest  is  up 
to  you. 

CONTESTS 

Our  subject  for  consideration  this  month 
is  Contests.  Many  of  you  are  already 
working  hard  preparing  a  solo  or  an  en¬ 
semble  entry  into  that  District  and,  you 
hope.  State  contest,  coming  up  next 
month.  As  Judge  of  several  such  contest.^ 
here  are  a  few  comments  which  may  be 
of  help  to  you. 

1.  Are  you  entering  the  contest  in  the 
sg>irit  of  COMPETITION  or  of  self-IM- 
PRQVEJMBNT?  If  you  are  merely  com¬ 
peting;  If  you  are  merely  seeking  self- 
glorification  in  the  eyes  of  your  com¬ 
munity  you  are  a  pretty  small  person 
and  are  apt  to  be  a  very  disappointed 
one. 

If  your  chief  purpose  in  entering  the 
contest  is  to  win  over  the  other  fellow 
the  chances  are  that  you  will  become  one 
of  those  obnoxious  people  who  enter  Into 
all  their  activities  for  the  sake  of  show¬ 
ing-off.  Don’t  be  conceited  If  you  win. 
No  one  likes  a  show-off  or  a  conceited 
person. 

Rather,  try  to  be  the  sort  of  person 
who  e;ccels  in  whatever  he  undertakes, 
not  to  Impress  those  about  him ;  rather 
to  realise  the  best  that  is  in  himself — to 
make  the  most  of  his  abilities.  By  all 
means  work  hard;  try  to  win  that  first 
division.  But  realise  all  the  while  that 
the  experience  of  performing  your  solo 
and  ensemble  Is  going  to  be  most  valuable 
to  you  as  a  learning  process. 

2.  You  will  be  criticised  by  an  authority 
on  your  instrument  Value  his  comments, 
consider  them  carefully;  don’t  resent 
them.  Remember  your  Judge  is  putting 
in  a  long  and  hard  day.  Why  does  he  do 
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Allan  Hadley  Bone 

Duke  Universify,  Durham,  North  Carolina 

players ;  Dec. — Intonation  and  Dynamic 
Control,  the  problems  involved ;  Jan. — 
Solo  and  Ensemble  Suggestions  for  Con¬ 
test  Use. 

WHAT  NEXT,  AND  DO  YOU  READ  OR 
DO  YOU  STUDY? 

After  this  month’s  column  we  will  take 
up  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  in 


Mid-Year  Review 

With  this  column  we  go  into  the  last 
half  of  this  school  year.  Let’s  take  stock 
for  a  moment  and  see  what  we  have  cov¬ 
ered  thus  far.  Here  are  the  subjects: 
Sept — ^Mouthpieces  and  Mouthpiece  Lays; 
Oct — ^Tone  Production,  for  beginners ; 
Nov. — ^Tone  Production,  for  advanced 


“BRETONNEAU” 

leads  the  band 


sever  have  fancy  cuts  or  lines. 
A  good  reed  must  Im  simple  and 
natural.  ONLY  GOOD  CANE  CAN  MAKE 
A  GOOD  REED,  AND  GOOD  REEDS  DONT  NEED 
ARTIFICIAL  TREATMENT. 

AT  ALL  GOOD  MUSIC  DEALERS  OR  WRITE  DIRECT 

E.  CHIASSARINI  &  CO. 

1595  Broadway  a  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Prices 

Per  Hundred  Reeds 


Clarinet  Bb  and  Eb 

Sax  Soprano . 

Alto  . 

Tenor  . 

Baritone . 


By  DANIEL  BONADE 

—  Renowned  Clarinetist  and  Teoefcer  — 

—  Naflonally  Recognlied  Expart  on  Hoads— 

This  new  Manual  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience  and  experimenting  in 
the  art  of  making  reeds  play. 

It  teaches  the  “^^^^y’8’'  and  “How’s”  of  reed  fixing.  It  will  improve  one’s 
knowledge  about  reeds,  how  to  select  them  and  how  to  make  them  play  to  one’s 
liking. 

The  Manual  is  well  illustrated  and  is  a  “Must”  to  all  clarinet  and  saxophone 
players,  teachers,  professionals,  students  and  amateurs. 

—  SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TO-DAY  —  PRICE  3  DOLLARS  — 

BiiUi  sad  Diitributgd  by 

Bonade  -  Falvo  -  Pupa  -  Musical  Supply  Corp. 

1595  Broadway  —  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 
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it?  Surely  not  because  he  realises  any¬ 
thing  like  the  financial  return  that  should 
be  bis  for  the  effort  he  has  made  to 
serve  as  your  Judge.  Rather,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  he  has  a  sincere  interest  in  you 
and  in  the  total  development  of  music 
education  in  his  state.  6o,  think  of  your 
judge  as  a  true  friend  who  offers  hL*< 
critical  comment  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
aid  your  further  musical  progresa 
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■  N  a  few  short  we^  Peroa-Cane  Reeds  luve 
*  becsoM  the  first  choice  of  the  finest  mnticiaos 
ea  the  air,  theatres  and  night  clubs.  Psrma- 
Cane’s  success  is  due  to  their  ability  to  out-per- 
ienn  any  reed  nude.  The  finest  of  specially  ent 
cane  resu  is  used  and  each  reed  is  coated  with  a 
slsstic  that  makes  it  durable,  waterproof,  and 
bsil^  a  “heart”  in  the  reed  never  obtained  in 
aay  other  tyM  of  reed.  No  harshness  or  buss. 
Every  r^  plays.  fifewsy-Rech  Gaeranlos. 

Used  end  Endorsed  by  the  Rand  Sections  of 
NEIL  EONCHU,  WOODY  HERMAN,  JOE 
REICHMAN  end  Other  lends. 

Prices  In  U.  S.  A.! 
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3.  What  does  your  Judge  look  fur  as 
lie  listens  to  you  play? 

a.  Of  course  correct  notes  are  funda¬ 
mental  In  his  analysis  of  your  playing. 
Be  sure  to  l>egin  work  on  your  solo  early 
enough  that  you  arrive  at  memorization 
of  your  solo  far  enough  ahead  bo  feel  at 
ease  without  your  music.  Know  your 
notes.  Then  you  will  represent  yourself 
at  your  best. 

b.  Rhythmic  accuracy  is  Just  as  funda- 
■  mental  to  your  performance  as  correct 

notes.  Be  sure  to  analyze  your  difficult 
rhythm  patterns  carefully.  Don't  Just 
guess — and  don’t  learn  them  BY  EAR. 
The  only  way  to  rhytnmic  precision  is  by 
careful  analysis  followed  by  concentration 
as  you  play.  It  Is  imperative  that  you 
BUB-DIVIDE  your  fundamental  beat 
whenever  you  have  eighth  notes,  triplets 
or  sixteenth  notes.  THINK  one-and  for 
eights,  1-2-3  for  triplets,  1-2-3-4  for  six¬ 
teenths. 

c.  Almost  as  fundamental  to  successful 
contest  performance  Is  your  knowledge  of 
correct  fingerings.  Tour  Judge  will  be  on 
the  alert  for  this  phase  of  your  perform¬ 
ance.  In  a  nut  shell,  do  you  abide  by 
these  rules  of  fingering? 

(1)  Keep  fingering  In  the  same  hand 
whenever  possible — example:  Ist  line  Eb 
and  high  Bb  are  usually  played  in  the  left 
hand. 

(2)  NEVER  slide  from  a  key  to  an¬ 
other  key  or  from  a  key  to  a  hole — ex¬ 
ample  :  alternate  little  fingers,  left  and 
right  hands.  Play  same  Ist  line  Eb  and 
high  Bb  with  right  hand  side  key  when¬ 
ever  little  finger  of  left  hand  is  in  use 
(covering  3rd  hole)  before  or  after  these 
notes. 

(3)  Avoid  cross  fingerings  whenever 
possible — example:  going  from  low  Bb  to 
B  natural  or  from  F  top  line  of  staff  to 
F  sharp,  don't  cross  finger ;  rather  keep 
1st  finger  right  hand  down  and  merely 
add  the  key  between  the  2nd  and  3rd 
holes  of  the  right  hand. 

(4)  Hold  right  hand  down  on  all  throat 
tones  (Bb,  A,  Ab  or  G)  when  coming 
from  above  into  throat  register,  then  re¬ 
turning  to  upper  register.  Example:  In 
playing  3rd  space  C-Bb-C,  B-A-B,  D-A-D 
etc. 

d.  Tone  quality  is  a  chief  criterion  of 
your  playing  ability.  We  have  spent  much 
time  on  this  phase  of  your  playing  In  our 
columns  this  fall.  Remember:  All  the 
technic  in  the  world  is  of  no  value  unless 
it  is  expressed  through  a  beautiful  tone. 
Think  of  your  tone  quality  on  every  note 
you  play. 

e.  Articulation  (tonguing)  is  also  a 
phase  to  be  considered.  Be  sure  to  include 
accurate  adherence  to  all  tonguing  indi¬ 
cations  as  they  appear  in  your  music. 
ONE  EUCCEPnON:  if  you  have  a  diffi¬ 
cult  passage,  fast  moving,  ip  which  you 
are  to  tongue  each  note  separately  you 
should  alter  the  articulation  so  that  you 
slur  two  notes,  tongue  two  notes  instead 
of  trying  to  tongue  every  note.  Unless 
you  are  possessed  with  an  unusually 
rapid  tongue  you  will  come  off  far  better 
to  settle  upon  slur-two,  tongue-two.  And 
your  Judge  will  appreciate  your  good 
sense.  Of  course  you  will  continue  to 
work  to  attain  speed  of  articulation  but, 
in  the  meantime,  such  compromise  is 
most  advisable. 

f.  Finally,  and  an  aspect  of  your  play¬ 
ing  that  sets  you  apart  from  those  who 
come  out  with  2nd  or  3rd  division  ratings, 
your  MUSICIANSHIP  Is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  Kbr  you  advanced  players  re¬ 
member  this:  It  Is  not  WHAT  you  play 
(the  amount  of  technic  you  display) ; 
rather  It  Is  HOW  you  play  (the  sensitiv¬ 
ity,  the  expressiveness,  Uie  artistry — in 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Drum  Methods 

This  month  let's  reverse  the  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  and  talk  about  some  drum  methods 
first.  Quite  often  this  is  left  until  the 
last,  but  let  me  tell  you  of  a  couple  of 
books  which  came  to  me  within  the  last 
few  days  if  you  do  not  already  have  them. 

These  books  are  titled  "THitKK  R's  for 
Snare  Drum”  and  all  effort  has  been  made 
to  make  them  Just  that!  Book  one  starts 
with  a  foreword  which  tells  the  purpose 
of  the  book,  the  musical  rudiments  it  con¬ 
tains  and  also  sugsestions  on  opening  and 
(doelns  drum  rudiments.  The  actual  ex¬ 
ercises  begin  with  the  single  stroke  with 
excerpts  from  well  known  compositions. 
Kach  excerpt  is  prefaced  by  the  proi>er 
preparatory  exercises.  However,  the  roll 
.seems  to  be  introduced  without  preparation 
whatever.  The  teacher  will  have  to  cor¬ 
rect  this. 

The  preparation  for  the  five-stroke  roll 
is  all  right  and  this  lesson  might  well 
come  before  the  lesson  on  the  roll.  Book 
two  continues  the  rhythms  and  the  more 
intricate  drum  rudiments. 

Por  plenty  of  supplementary  material 


•  Finest  grade  all-metal 
drum  stick  on  the  market! 
Correct  weight  and  balance 
. . .  weight  only  714  oz.  per 
pair  .  .  .  ideal  for  practice 
as  well  as  parade  drum  use. 

Constructed  of  new  mag¬ 
nesium  alloy  which  guaran¬ 
tees  long  life  and  finished  to 
an  attractive  sparkle,  these 
Great  Practice  Sticks  are 
a  must  for  every  drummer! 
Increases  your  speed  100%! 

mecal  drum  tcicks.  Per  pair 

PRACTICE  PAD 

Heavy  duty  piactice  pad  made  of 
Eneai  grade  heavy  stock  maple  lac¬ 
quered  and  equipped 
with  genuine  live 
gum  rub¬ 
ber.  Silent 
but  pro¬ 
vides  same 
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How  to  Ploy  the  Drums 


fisUtcuMwn,,  oatuL 
and  OjicfuLSJtAa 

By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 

Diroctor,  D«partm«nt  of  Music 
*  NorthMsforn  Stato  CoHogo, 


Tahlequah, 

and  for  study  the  THREE  R’s  (Reading, 
Rhythms,  Rudiments)  published  by  Bel- 
w4n  arc  well  worth  the  price  of  one  dol¬ 
lar  each. 

QUESTIONS 

Now  for  the  personal  letters.  Several 
have  come  in  recently  and  I  hope  none 
have  been  overlooked. 

Question:  “I  have  found  it  difficult  to 
obtain  good  Turkish  cymbals.  Should  I 
substitute  American  Turkish  or  other 
types  of  cymbals  as  they  become  avail¬ 
able?"  iZ.  L.,  Alabama. 

Ansieer:  It  would  take  long  to  give 
an  emphatic  ho  to  this- question  but  some 
reflection  will  soften  that  answer.  Having 
seen  both  sides— quantity  of  supplies  as 
director  of  an  army  band  an^  depleted 
supplies  in  civilian  band  work,  1  can  well 
sympathise  with  the  above.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  t'alue  of  cymbals  in 


OUahoms 


band  and  orchestra  work,  either  for  spe¬ 
cial  effects  or  in  the  usual  way.  Quality 
cymbals  are  as  important  as  quality  In  any 
other  Instrument. 

If  the  matter  of  finance  plays  no  part 
then  by  all  means  buy  a  good  Turkish 
cymbal  of  any  available  stock,  planning 
on  replacing  it  later.  Any  substitution  for 
a  good  Turkish  cymbal  should  be  a  tem¬ 
porary  one.  It  may  be  that  a  broken  cym¬ 
bal  can  be  repaired  and  restored  for  tem¬ 
porary  use. 

If  the  cymbal  is  cracked,  do  not  throw 
it  away.  Drill  a  small  hole  maybe  or 
3/16  inches  in  sise  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  crack  thus  preventing  the  crack  from 
extending.  If  the  crack  Is  very  short  and 
at  the  edge  only,  perhaps  It  can  be  filed 
out.  While  this  is  not  as  good  as  a  new 
one.  It  certainly  Is  better  than  a  substi¬ 
tute,  especially  if  the  substitute  be  of 
common  brass  which  is  not  recommended. 
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CORPORATION 


THE 

•STERLING" 
MARK  IN 
INSTRUMENT 
CASES 


introducing  LIFTON'S  new 
deluxe  case  line  featuring 
extra  wide  genuine  top 
grain  cowhide  ends,  illus¬ 
trated  are  Gladstone  cornet 
and  tenor  saxophone  cases. 
Note  the  modernistic  solid 
brass  lochs,  tailored  top 
stitched  .  cowhide  post 
handies  and  dual  tone  ton 
covering.  Lined  with  top 
quality  erect  pile  plush. 
The  finest  coses  available 
for  quality  instruments. 
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Perhaps  a  neighboring  bandman  can 
come  to  your  rescue  with  a  substitute  cym¬ 
bal  or  a  repairable  one  until  new  ones  are 
more  plentiful.  They  are,  however,  on 
the  market. 

Qm«s«om.*  "I  play  all  types  of  percus¬ 
sion  and  would  like  to  become  a  member 
of  the  NARD.  Could  you  tell  me  how  to 
do  thlsr*  B.  L..  N.  Carolina. 

Aneioer;  Yes,  1  can  tell  you  how  to  go 
about  this.  Indeed,  it  is  a  worthy  organi¬ 
sation  and  one  well  worth  belonging  to. 
This  is  so  primarily  because  its  very  ex¬ 
istence  is  based  on  fundamental  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  drumming  profession.  To  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  this  fine  organisation 
one  must  understand  and  play  the  drum 
rudiments  as  set  up  by  the  NARD  and 
you  must  be  passed  by  an  NARD  mem¬ 
ber  after  an  actual  playing  examination. 

If  you,  and  other  drummers,  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  NARD,  plesuse  write  to  Mr.  'Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Liudwlg,  Sr.  Secretary  of  NAIiD, 
WFD  Drum  Company,  1728  N.  Damen 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  you  may  obtain 
complete  InformaMon  and  application 
blanks.  The  NARD  is  a  worthy  goal  and 
its  strictness  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  writer  is  only  number  1519  as  of  1944. 

Just  work  on  these  rudiments,  especially 
the  first  13,  both  for  execution  and  actual 
playing  and  Mr.  Ludwig  can  tell  you 
who  is  the  nearest  NARD  drummer. 

Question:  “My  director  says  for  me  to 
play  drum  music  different  from  the  way 
it  is  printed.  Is  this  the  way  to  do?”  T. 
Me.,  Texas. 

Answer:  Yes,  Tummy,  that  is  quite 
often  the  way  to  do.  Unfortunately,  drum 
music  is  seldom  written  exactly  as  It  is 
to  be  played  and  your  director  Is  right. 
This  may  be  a  blow,  I  know,  but  it  sounds 
as  if  your  director  knows  his  business. 

Too  often,  the  arranger  or  writer  of  the 
music  understands  too  little  about  the 
many  drum  rudiments  and  their  use. 
Again  It  takes  considerable  time  to.  write 
out  all  the  IHtle  notes  needed  to  complete 
some  rudiments.  Agrain,  much  of  the  mu¬ 
sical  effect,  as  It  pertains  to  drums,  is 
left  up  to  the  musicianship  of  the  player 
or  director.  Generally,  flams  are  not  writ¬ 
ten  in,  neither  is  the  size  of  a  five-stroke 
roll,  seven-stroke  roll  etc. 

The  best  interpretation  of  a  drum  part 
comes  only  after  much  study,  keeping  In 
mind  the  type  of  piece,  need  for  accented 
beats,  crescendos  and  diminuendos,  etc. 
Remember,  the  sound  of  the  drum  can  be 
prolonged  only  by  increasing  the  number 
of  beats  on  it.  A  quarter  note  with  a  flam 
is  longer  than  a  quarter  note  without  a 
flam.  A  five-stroke  roll  can  fill  the  same 
space  as  a  seven-stroke  roll  but  they  will 
not  sound  the  same  nor  have  the  same 
effect. 

The  last  question  for  the  day  comes 
from  up  North  whete  right  now,  1  imagine, 
it  is  about  zero  (this  being  written  in 
January).  It  concerns  the  care  of  drum 
heads. 

Question ;  "Is  there  anything  I  can  put 
on  drum  heads  to  keep  them  from  break- 
ingT’  £,.  P..  Wisconsin. 

Answer:  There  is  nothing  tliat  I  know 
of  which  will  insure  a  drum  head.  I  have 
heard  of  preparations  designed  for  this 
purpose  but  to  this  date  none  have  seemed 
successful.  The  best  insurance  for  drum 
heads  is  proper  care.  Heat  and  cold  are 
not  to  be  blamed  as  much  as  dry  and  wet. 
If  you  have  been  playing  in  dampness  and 
have  tightened  the  head,  always  loosen  it 
when  you  go  Indoors  or  store  the  drum 
inside.  If  you  must  play  in  the  rain,  use 
a  protective  cover  of  good  rubberized  ma¬ 
terial — like  your  shower  curtains  at  home 
— but  don’t  let  this  give  you  any  ideas ! 
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The  new  1 948  models  are  available  now.  Equipment 
that  has  been  proven  in  the  field  and  orchestra  for  two 
generations.  See  these  world  famous  drums  at  your 
dealer  today  which  give  you 

•  Full  flanged  hoops 

•  Self  aligning  rods  and  lugs 

•  Heat  treated  rods 

•  75%  more  non-ferrous  (non-rusting)  metals  than 
average  drums 

•  62%  more  hard  maple 

•  Drum  heads  that  are  processed  in  our  own  tan¬ 
nery.  Every  head  is  hand  shaved 

•  Hand  rubbed  mirror  like  finishes 

You  owe  if  fo  yourself  fo  purchase  Radio  Kings— they 
cost  no  more.  Send  for  free  catalog  today. 
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AN  ANALYSIS 
OF  VIOLIN 
PRACTICE 

By 

LOUIS  J. 

BOSTELMANN 

A  book  of  fourteen  chapters 
describing  chiefly  the  fundamental 
features  of  violin  practice,  and  in 
which  the  rewards  of  systematic 
study  and  well-thought-out  proce¬ 
dures  are  emphasized.  How  to 
Practice;  Posture;  Intonation; 
Rhythm,  and  Facility  are  among 
the  subjects. 

Erics,  Cloth  Bound,  $1.00 
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Thoodoro  ProMor  Co.,  Distributors 
1712  Cbostnut  St.,  Ehilodolphio  1,  Eo. 
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How  to  Play  the  Violin 


**The  Strength  of  the  Orchestra  ** 

By  Elisabeth  A.  H.  Green 

Music  Education  Department,  Burton  Tower, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Student  Conducting 


Questions  have  been  asked  regarding 
the  training  of  student  conductors.  Why 
such  a  topic  should  appear  in  a  column 
on  strings  may  be  a  debatable  question, 
but  I  firmly  believe  that  the  conducting 
gestures  are  so  natunll  to  the  youngster 
who  has  already  trained  his  right  wrist 
by  using  a  bow,  that  a  knowledge  of  con¬ 
ducting  should  be  a  part  of  this  child's 
fundamental  technical  or  musical  equip¬ 
ment. 

Then,  too,  there  Is  (mother  factor  which 
might  bear  emphasis  ntd  that  is  that  it 
seems  ridiculous  to  spend  valuable  col¬ 
lege  time  teaching  students  which  direc¬ 
tion  the  baton  moves  to  indicate  the 
standard  beats  when  these  same  students 
have  already  spent  from  four  to  eight 
years  playing  under  the  stick. 

How  in  the  name  of  conmion  sense  can 
we  expect  children  to  watch  the  baton 
(which  we  plead  with  them  to  do,  year  in 
and  year  out)  when  we  never  instruct  the 
child  in  the  ways  of  this  "dangerous  in¬ 
strument" 

It  never  ce(Mes  to  amaze  me  when  I 
find  it  necessary  to  show  a  college  stu¬ 
dent  how  to  beat  correctly,  a  measure  of 
4/4  or  even  B/4  or  6/4  time.  To  me  these 
are  elementary  problems;  and  necessary 
knowledge  tor  the  Junior  High  or  Senior 
High  School  orchestra  player. 

How  shall  we,  accomplish  this  ele¬ 
mentary  phase  of  the  work?  It  is  a  simple 
process  after  all. 

Grade  school  orchestra  children  should 
all  be  taught  to  make  the  fundamental 
conductor’s  beats  of  oAe-i>er-measure,  two- 
per-measure,  three-per-measure  and  four- 
per-measure.  These  beats  may  be  quickly 
taught  by  means  of  blackboard  diagrams 
and  drill  for  the  group  as  a  whole. 

Grade-schoolers  love  to  stand  in  front 
of  their  orchestras  and  "beat  time”  for 
the  group. 

Incidentally,  as  instructors,  we  can  lo¬ 
cate  very  quickly  through  this  method  the 
children  who  do  not  have  a  feeling  of 
well-spaced  rhythmic  pulse ;  and  the  con¬ 
ducting  exercise  can  be  remedial  in  nature 
for  these  children.  ,  Tliey  will  be  bettor 
players  for  having  had  the  experience 
of  "feeling"  the  steadiness  of  the  beat. 

Further,  it  is  my  considered  opinion  that 
children  should  be  given  a  knowledge  of 
baton-direction  for  the  three  or  four  beats 
per  measure  before  -they  ever  entM*  the 
orchestra.  Thus  the  baton  begins  to  “make 
sense"  for  these  youngsters  before  they 
ever  play  under  it 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  grade- 
school  orchestra  youngsters  have  learned 
these  first  beats  and  have  graduated  to 
Junior  High.  This  age  level  is  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  for  the  teaching  of  con¬ 
ducting  fundamentals.  The  Junior  High 


age  group  is  beginning  to  want  to  grow 
up,  and  they  are  generally  ready  to  begin 
to  accept  responsibilities  of  a  more  adult 
character. 

In  this  orchestra  the  children  learn  the 
flve-per-measure  and  the  six-per-measure 
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beau,  and  aometlmes  the  beirinnlnK  of  Ute 
divided  beat. 

If  you  cannot  find  practical  mualc  for 
the  group  to  play  where  the  real  six-four 
beat  U  required  (not  the  abbreviated  two- 
beats-per-measure),  then  pinch-hit  with 
a  regular  3/4  waits  and  let  the  children 
practice  the  six-four  pattern  while  the 
orchestra  plays  two  measures  of  3/4  for 
one  measure  of  beaten  6/4.  In  other  words, 
the  student  conductor  is  beating  two  mea¬ 
sures  of  3/4  as  one  measure  of  6/4.  This 
will  serve  as  a  drill  for  the  baton;  and 
music  will  be  easily  obtainable  since 
Junior  High  books  are  full  of  simple 
waHses.  Be  sure,  however,  that  the  or¬ 
chestra  understands  exactly  what  is  being 
done,  and  why. 

The  5/4  will  be  largely  theoretical 
knowledge  at  this  level,  but  drill  may  be 
given  by  imaginary  studies,  flve-note  drill 
INitterns,  and  the  like. 

The  Junior  High  student  further  per¬ 
fects  his  beat-patterns  for  better  baton 
clarity,  and  should  begin  to  have  some 
expression  in  his  baton  work  such  as  the 
indication  of  forte  and  piano  by  sise  of 
beats,  diminuendos,  crescendos,  ritards ; 
and  he  should  begin  bo  acquire  the  technics 
for  beating  easy  overtures  where  the  time¬ 
beating  changes  from  two  to  three  to  four 
beats  per  measure  as  various  double-bars 
are  passed,  and  also,  with  some  semblance 
of  change  in  tempo. 

Lastly,  on  the  Senior  High  level,  the 
students  who  thus  far  have  shown  a  defi¬ 
nite  aptitude  and  a  desire  to  forge  toward 
further  experiences  in  conducting  may 
begin  to  superimpose  upon  their  pre¬ 
viously  gained  knowledge  of  baton  tech¬ 
nics  the  various  "types”  of  expressive 
beats.  The  orchestra  as  a  whole  is  made 
nominally  acquainted  with  the  full  con- 
ductor's-score ;  and  transpositions  are 
dealt  with  in  such  a  manner  that  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  orchestra  know  that  such 
problems  exist  for  the  conductor,  and  so 
that  the  individual  mentbers  of  the  en- 
send>le  can  sort  out  their  own  transposi¬ 
tions  when  a  chord  in  “C”  is  called  by 
the  conductor. 

For  the  students  who  are  now  seriously 
interested  in  conducting,  the  opportunity 
is  open  to  study  symphonic  scores,  to  have 
some  time  each  month  with  the  orchestra 
as  a  practice  medium  for  their  conducting, 
and  to  gro  as  far  as  they  may  wish  in  this 
field. 

By  this  means  the  students  coming  into 
our  college  departments  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  college-level  work  instead  of 
for  elementary, — and  I  DO  mean  "ele¬ 
mentary”,— conducting  experiences. 

The  feeling  of  strangeness  In  standing 
In  front  of  a  group,  baton  in  hand,  will 
have  disappeared  long  before  the  college- 
level  requirements  make  their  demands. 

While  I  realise  that  the  time  in  public 
school  classes  is  limited,  I  also  know  from 
experience  that  everything  listed  herein 
is  completely  possible.  No  one  knows 
better  than  I  the  terrifllc  demands  on  the 
time  of  the  school  music  instrumental 
teacher.  But,  believe  me,  fellow  teachers, 
you  can  save  yourselves  greatly  if,  on 
those  days  following  your  big  programs, 
when  it  is  hard  to  get  enthusiasm  worked 
up  from  your  own  store  of  It,  either  on 
your  own  part  or  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  you  will  put  students  conduct¬ 
ing  into  your  orchestra  rehearsals  for 
the  day. 

The  change  is  fine  for  the  students, — 
and  the  children  love  to  conduct.  Interest 
will  automatically  create  Itself,  construc¬ 
tive  learning  will  be  going  on,  and  you, 
yourself  will  enjoy  your  work  without 
feeling  completely  "driven”. 
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How  to  Ploy  the  Flute 


Ad  TJlsi  CbtMoah 
yoWi  J-luitt  QusAiwnA 

Send  them  to 

Rex  Elton  Fair 

957  South  Corona  St.,  Denver  9,  Colorado 


Promoting  the  Flute 

The  Flute,  KitiK  of  the  Woodwinds,  Im 
not  iflven  the  credit  as  a  solo  or  re- 
cltallat's  Instrument  which  it  so  riKht- 
fully  deserves. 

People  (even  music-loving  people)  who 
are  conscious  of  the  important  role  that 
it  plays  in  our  symphonies  and  other  flnc 
music,  are  in  the  minority.  If  we  are  to 
educate  our  music-loving  public  to  the 
extent  that  they  do  appreciate  our  lovely 
instrument,  then  each  of  us  who  is  in  a 
position  to  do  so,  should  remind  them 
from  day  to  day  and  every  day,  of  Its 
versatile  qualities. 

Anyone  who  attends  even  an  occasional 
band  or  orchestra  concert  cannot  help 
hut  notice  that  the  flutist  "blows”  into  his 
instrument  and  manipulates  the  keys  with 
all  his  Angers  to  give  variation  in  pitch. 
More  often  than  not,  their  interests  may 
come  to  a  halt  at  that  iwint.  Many  are 
the  flutists  who  have  been  asked  ques¬ 
tions  as  concerning  their  “ftfes"  by  well 
meaning  friends  who  were  truly  Inter- 


WANTED 

MEN  TO  TRAVEL  THE  SOUTH- 
EASTERN  STATES  TO  CONTACT 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  PURPOSE 
OF: 

ORGANIZING  SCHOOL 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
AND  ACCESSORIES 

SOLICITING  INSTRUMENT 
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*  Good  Pay 

*  Good  Commissions 

*  Good  Territory 
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Larg0$t  Repair  Shop  in  South 

SOUTHEASTERN  MUSIC  COMPANY 

307  Peachtree  Street  N.  E. 
Atlanta  3,  Georgia 


ested  and  were  honestly  seeking  informa¬ 
tion. 

That  such  questions  put  to  us  are  em¬ 
barrassing  is,  of  course,  true,  but  that 
should  always  be  our  cue  to  boost  our 
flute  by  explaining  the  difference  between 
the  fife  and  our  highly  complicated  flne 
flute.  By  so  doing  we  can  arouse  new  in¬ 
terests  and  real  enthusiasm  among  those 
who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
gain  such  knowledge. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  who  are  skilled 
musicians  do  not  appreciate  the  full  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  flute.  They,  of  course,  all 
know  that  Brahms,  Saint-Saen,  Mendel¬ 
ssohn,  Tschalkoweky,  Beethoven,  Schu¬ 
bert  and  many,  many  others  listed  among 
our  great  composers,  entrusted  the  flute  to 
play  solo  roles  throughout  their  composi¬ 
tions.  However,  many  of  them  do  not 
know  that  Mosart,  Handel,  Bach,  De¬ 
bussy,  and  many  others  numbered  among 
our  master  composers  of  the  old  school, 
have  left  us  numbers  of  Concertos, 
Suites,  Sonates  and  solos  of  various  forms, 
written  especially  for  the  flute. 

Sole:  Some  of  our  Music  Publishers  (in 
order  to  make  more  sales)  have  defiled 
some  of  our  loveliest  original  flute  scores 
by  printing  on  the  music  "Violin  or  Flute”. 
Quite  naturally,  when  one  who  is  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  that  particular  .score  or  num¬ 
ber,  sees  it,  he  takes  for  granted  that  it 
was  written  for  the  violin  and  the  "flute” 
has  been  added  because  it  can  be  played 
on  the  flute  without  transposition. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  are  so 
completely  surrounded  by  these  many  com- 
plexlng  elements,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  average  “John  Citixen”  understands 
so  little  about  the  flute.  However  all  this 
may  be,  music  in  general  is  enjoyed  and 
appreciated  much  more  today  than  It  was 
even  a  few  years  ago.  For  this,  we  must 


give  great  credit  to  the  radio,  but  domi¬ 
nating  in  this  regard  is  the  compara¬ 
tively  new  Held  of  Public  School  Music. 

If  we  only  knew  of  the  greater  proiwr- 
tion  of  our  American  homes  that  are  sup- 
IKirting  musical  instruments  today  as  con¬ 
trasting  that  of  some  thirty  years  ago,  we 
feel  certain  that  all  of  us  would  be 
amased,  and  happily  so.  When  we  stop  to 
think  of  all  the  flne  bands,  orchestras  and 
choruses  that  are  now  existent  among  our 
public  schools,  then  we  cannot  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  such  a  statement. 

We  recently  had  a  caller  at  our  home 
who  drives  from  town  to  town  every  day, 
in  every  state  of  this  good  old  U.S.A. 
This  fellow  is  not  particularly  interested 
in  any  form  of  music  or  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  music,  but  he  said  "For  thirty 
years  I  have  been  driving  almost  steadily, 
but  It  has  been  during  the  past  ten  years 
or  so  that  my  attention  has  been  attracted 
to  so  many  youngsters  going  and  coming 
from  school  with  some  kind  of  a  musical 
Instrument  tucked  under  their  arms.” 

Only  recently  we  had  occaMon  to  ride 
a  school  bus  out  in  western  Nebraska.  We 
boarded  the  bus  at  about  three  miles  from 
town  and  really,  it  had  the  appearance  of 
a  conveyance  for  an  organised  travelling 
band. 

Nokr,  flutists,  don’t  you  feel  that  we  are 
surrounded  by  perfect  circumstances  to 
start  promoting  our  Flute  and  Flute 
Playing  in  a  really  big  way?  Well,  of 
course  you  do,  and  that  Is  what  we  are 
going  to  concentrate  on  for  some  time  to 
come. 

It  was  in  1910  that  we  had  registered 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska  for  some 
special  work.  Since  we  were  to  be  in 
Lincoln  for  several  years,  and  there  was 
no  flute  Instructor  connected  with  that 
flne  institution,  we  applied  for  that  posi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Willard  Kimball  was  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  College  of  Music  at  that  time. 
He  said  that  he  would  be  very  happy  to 
start  such  a  department  but  could  promise 
nothing,  as  there  was  no  evidence  of  any 
interest  In  the  art  of  flute  playing. 

However,  we  were  not  going  down  to 
defeat  on  that  account.  We  asked  that 
our  name  be  placed  in  the  catalog,  and 
that  we  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
creating  such  an  interest.  When  the  fall 
registration  was  completed  there  was  not 
a  single  flute  student  in  the  lot.  We  had 
to  admit  that  prospects  for  a  flute  clas.- 
did  not  look  very  promising. 

It  then  occured  to  us  that  the  next  best 
thing  to  do  in  an  endeavor  to  get  folk.s 
interested  In  flute  playing,  would  be  to 
give  a  recital.  Consequently,  Mr.  Eh'nest 
Harrison  (a  flne  pianist  of  the  university) 
was  inveigled  into  helping  us  work  up  a 
program.  For  hours  we  worked  on  Bach. 
Handel  and  Mosart,  and  gave  some  time 
to  lighter  numbers.  When  the  morning 
and  time  for  our  recital  arrived  there  were 
about  twenty  people  in  the  audience. 

To  say  that  we  were  both  grief-stricken 
is  putting  it  very  mildly.  However,  after 


Always 

try  a  MARTIN  before 
you  buy  a  horn 
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THE  MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  ELKHART  IND 
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taking  inventory  of  our  audience,  we  were 
happy'  to  notice  that,  though  lacking  in 
quantity,  quality  was  there.  There  were 
the  heads  of  the  various  music  depart¬ 
ments  as  well  as  three  newspaper  critics. 

We,  of  course,  did  the  only  thing  left  for 
us  to  do,  and  that  was  to  go  ahead  with 
our  recital.  After  our  program  was  com¬ 
pleted  we  were  highly  complimented,  and 
several  confessed  that  they  had  never 
heard  an  ail-flute  recital  before.  They  said 
that  they  were  agreeably  surprLsed  that 
the  instrument  could  hold  the  attention  of 
musicians  for  an  hour  or  longer.  The 
newspapers,  too,  were  most  comipllmentary 
In  their  write-ups.  Consequently  we  were 
asked  to  repeat  our  program  two  week.s 
hence. 

This  we  did,  and  to  our  great  joy  and 
delight,  the  Temple  theatre  where  we 
played  was  fllled  to  overflowing.  From 
that  time  on,  students  started  registering 
for  flute,  and  for  many  years  following 
our  flute  recitals  were  as  well  attended  a.« 
were  most  any  of  our  public  programs. 

All  that  has  been  said  here  of  building 
up  interest  in  Flute  Recitals  holds  true  of 
our  fifteen  years  activities  In  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  of  the  five  years  that  we  have 
i  been  teaching  the  flute  here  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado. 

Maybe  a  few  news|>aper  or  maguzine 
^  clippings  concerning  our  flute  recital.s 
would  not  be  out  of  order  as  a  means  of 
closing  this  second  column  on  "Promoting 
I  the  Flute.”  Note:  You  may  be  lntereste<l 
to  know  that  'our  determination  to  get 
this  column  to  you  in  the  next  issue  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Is  such  that 
we  have  given  the  whole  of  Christmas 
evening  to  the  writing  of  It  while  family 
and  friends  have  been  celebrating  the 
event  up  in  the  living  room.  Just  above 
this  studio. 

(Bob  Shepherd,  please  notice.  Ha  ha.) 

"Just  as  pretty  as  need  be  were  the 
flute  solos  by  Rex  Blton  Fair,  with  piano 
accompaniment,  played  over  lYLS.”  .Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  "Rex  Elton  Fair  played 
(among  his  other  chosen  numbers)  a 
Sphor  Concerto  so  well  as  to  prove  him¬ 
self  a  thorough  master  of  this  difflcult 
instrument.  The  theatre  was  crowded." 
Chicago  Music  News.  "Some  most  un¬ 
usual  forms  of  musical  entertainments 
have  been  given  this  season  by  Rex  Elton 
Fair,  flutist.  The  beauty  and  charm  of 
his  recitals  have  been  greatly  appreciated 
by  all  who  have  heard  them.”  .ifusical 
America. 

F'ollowing  is  a  clipping  from  the  Ne- 
’  braska  State  Journal  after  our  second 
recital  as  described  herein : 

‘The  flute  recital  given  at  University 
convocation  last  Thursday  morning  by 
Rex  Elton  Fair  was  a  unique  event  for 
Lincoln,  and  would  be  an  unusual  form 
of  musical  entertainment  even  for  a  great 
city.  All  orchestral  works  give  promi¬ 
nence  to  the  flute,  and  in  some  a  brief 
solo  Is  provided  for  that  instrument.  It 
was  a  surprise  to  many  persons  who  heard 
the  beautiful  performance  of  the  Mozart 
Concerto  for  flute  and  piano,  played  by- 
Mr.  F^ir  and  Mr.  Harrison,  to  learn  that 
works  of  such  dignity  had  been  written 
by  great  composers  with  the  flute  a-s  the 
leading  instrument. 

"Mr.  Fair  played  with  boautiful  smooth 
tone,  with  flne  musical  appreciation  and 
vivacity,  and  with  a  high  degree  of  tech¬ 
nical  skin.  The  Temple  ’Hteatre  was 
crowded." 

P.H.  All  that  was  said  in  this  column 
last  month  pertaining  to  the  recitals  <•( 
the  late  Georges  Barrere  was  to  praise 
Mr.  Barrere  and  his  Flute.  Quotation.^ 
offered  you  this  month  are  offered  in  the 
spirit  of  praising  the  flute  only. 
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wind  instrument.  Makes  ’em  seal  tighter; 
play  better.  Improves  tone— increases  vol¬ 
ume.  Overhaul  lasts  longer,  too.  Any  good 
repairman  can  install  them.  See  your  fa¬ 
vorite  music  dealer  today  I 
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French  Horn  Teachers 
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DUANE  SAWYER  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA 
INSTRUMENTS 
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How  to  Play  the  French  Horn 


SniJucacuiA  iha 
3'hanch  diohn  SimpUfisid 

Bv  Philip  W.  L.  Cox,  Ir. 

8403  N.  Johnswood  Drive 
Portland  3,  Oregon 


HORNIST  BLOWS! 

“Mr.  Cox,  I  am  a  hl(h  school  hornlat, 
and  I'm  writing:  to  you  on  behalf  o<  our 
higrh  school  band  and  orchestra  horn  see- 
tlons." 

.  been  reading  your  colunrm  .... 
enjoying  your  articles  Immensely  .... 
BUT  ....  too  much  of  the  same  .... 
Bb  horn  ....  double  bom  ....  a  couple 
articles  a  year  on  them  Is  plenty.” 

“.  .  .  .  Articles  should  be  devoted  to 
discussing  various  makes  of  French  horns 
....  grood  and  bad  points  ....  llata  of 
horn  materials  ....  problems  of  playing 
.  .  .  .  mouthpieces  ....  tuning  .... 
water  disposal  ....  hand  positions  .... 
muting.” 

COLUMNIST  BCHOES! 

That's  the  stuff,  Mr.  Victor  Kennedy, 
Oskaloosa  must  be  headquarters  for  Iowa 
horn  students;  it  th^uld  be!  I'm  sending 
you  an  Invitation  to  serve  on  the  French 
Horn  Activities  Committee,  and  contrib¬ 
ute  to  "The  Horn  Section”  horaiat'a  news. 
Tou'll  find  many  things  you  asked  for 
handled  in  its  columns. 

You’d  no  doubt  like  to  meet  Norm 
Street,  my  successor  as  band  director  at 
Benson  Tech  in  Portland,  who  huxsed  me 
for  some  horn  section  coaching  and 
O.  K.’d  the  over-dose  of  Bb  writing  in 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  (even  If  he 
didn't  necessarily  agree  with  me.) 

What  horns  are  there  to  discuss?  The 
pre-war  makes  have  not  reappeared  en¬ 
tirely,  some  of  them  seem  to  have  disap¬ 
peared.  There  is  no  post-war  horn  to 
date,  except  the  (shh) — Bb  single — of  a 
manufacturer  whose  horn  ads  are  found 
monthly  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
The  American  pre-wars  had  in  only  one 
instance  caught  up  to  top  grade  Euro¬ 
pean  horns  such  as  Schmidt,  Kruspe- 
Horner,  Alexander,  Knopf.  (Its  name  and 
those  of  others  in  which  you  are  Inter¬ 
ested  may  be  aecur^  from  French  Horn 
Activities  Committee  by  personal  corre¬ 
spondence.) 

In  general,  American  horns  have  struck 
a  medium  (not  necessarily  a  happy  medi¬ 
um)  between  the  artistic  "touch”  of  lead¬ 
ing  Imported  horns,  and  the  practical 
demands  of  school  music  organisations. 
All  readers  of  The  SC!HOOL  MUSICIAN 
are  invited  to  contribute  their  require¬ 
ments  in  a  aohool  model  horn.  The  extra 
spit  keys,  quick  slides,  stick-proof  valves, 
handy  sise,  light  weight,  no-dent  guards, 
big-tone  bell,  wfll  ail  be  rolled  into  the 
design  of  a  model  to  be  sent  interested 
manufacturers. 

For  school  purchasers  of  (shh)  Bb  or 
double  horns,  Gurley  Music  Company, 
Utica,  N.  T.  has  published  a  free  plan  for 
adapting  comet  methods,  baritone  methods, 
for  Bb  French  Horn  instruction;  a  three- 
cent  stamp  to  them  brings  the  nicely 
covered,  five  page  booklet  to  you. 

Horn  materials?  This  column  eoiM,  in 
falraess,  recommend  that  you  play  this 
number  or  that  nuntber.  But  where  has 
that  gotten  hornista  over  the  years?  W'e 
are  frankly  a  cross  between  instrumental- 
ista  and  vocalists.  The  very  techniques 
and  solos  which  make  us  good  technicians 


on  French  Horn,  are  those  which  de¬ 
stroy  the  artistry  necessary  to  making 
the  horn  satisfying. 

Present  materials.  Hats  of  which  are 
available  from  the  contest  listing,  and 
from  the  dosens  of  publishers'  catalogs, 
face  us  with  notes — notes — notes,  some 
under  titles  which  help  the  intagination, 
some  under  mystic  symbols  such  as  Ro¬ 
mance,  Intermesso,  etc.  And  so  our  per¬ 
formance  has  resulted,  in  comparison  with 
comet  and  clarinet  and  trombone,  to  be 
Just  notes — ^notea — notes. 

MATERIALS 

Materials,  to  this  column,  means  the 
development  of  neglected  points  of  in¬ 
struction.  On  one  hand,  we  must  get  into 
vocal  music,  no  matter  how  weak  our  skill 
in  singing.  Sometime  during  a  year  our 
chorus  or  choir  will  perform  something 
that  tears  at  our  heart-strings.  Hold  on 
to  those  rare  experiences,'  they  make  you 
a  better  bomiat. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  study  a 
rudimentary  akill,  be  it  baton  twirling  or 
drumming;  day  after  day  comes  the 
realisation,  that  you  can  do  anything — 
anything,  by  beginning  slowly  and 
thoughtfully,  and  building  over  a  long 
period.  These  experiences  will  make  you 
the  master  technician  on  horn.  Apply  such 
vocal  and  rudimental  experiences  on  your 
regular  music. 

It  has  always  been  this  column's  con¬ 
tention,  that  imitatiHo  is  thoroughly  Jus¬ 
tified  in  the  field  of  music  instruction, 
provided  you  can  distinguish  between  a 
superior  and  inferior  model.  On  record¬ 
ings,  usually  top  grade  orchestrcM  are  se¬ 
lected.  If  you  can  hear  good  horn  play¬ 
ing,  you  have  a  feeling  for  what  you 
ought  to  do  with  your  own  playing,  and  a 
feeling  for  what  you  should  omit 

For  example,  a  recording  Is  now  avail¬ 
able  of  outstanding  horn  passages,  from 
extinct  records;  while  the  electrical  prob¬ 
lems  of  re-recording  disturb  the  levelness 
of  the  tone,  the  quality  and  interpretation 
are  undisturbed.  Just  playing  by  ear,  re- 
dlaooverlng  the  notes,  of  each  of  these 
passages  is  an  educational  experience  su¬ 
perior  to  studying  Just  the  notes  from  a 
Horn  Paasage  book. 

MOUTHPIECES 

Mouthpieces  are  a  wonderful  way  to 
make  boring  band  parts  Interesting,  but 
when  concert  music  rolls  around,  decide 
on  one  and  stick  with  it  until  that  con¬ 
cert  la  over.  Then  try  a  different  one. 
(Names  of  recommended  models  for  ex¬ 
periment  furnished  by  personal  inquiry.) 
November  1940  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
May  1943,  and  November  1947  give  orig¬ 
inal  designs,  each  with  some  desirable 
effect 

Tuning  needs  not  instruction,  so  much 
as  attention.  You  have  slides  for  tuning 
the  open  tones;  then  you  have  slides  (or 
tuning  the  individual  valve  notes.  l>u 
you  know  what  notes  you  wish  to  cor¬ 
rect?  Your  hand  position  and  lip  tension 
should  center  those  tones  which  will  not 
come  into  tune  by  mechanical  means.  Do 
all  this  your  own  way  first,  then  write  us 
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any  trouble  you  still  have,  describing  or 
sketching  what  you  have  done.  THAT  is 
the  real  way  to  learn ! 

Water  disposal  is  the  horn's  perpetual 
headache.  First,  should  we  produce  as 
much  water  as  we  are  doing?  Too  wide 
an  opening  In  the  embouchure  admits 
more  warm  air  under  lower  pressure ;  this 
produces  water  rapidly.  A  different  shape 
of  opening  admitting  less  air,  but  under 
liigher  pressure  is  one  answer. 

Second,  how  long  does  it  take  to  drain 
a  horn?  You  have  probably  .explored  the 
drainage  sj’stem,  and  know  exactly  how 
many  times  to  turn  your  horn  to  drain  It 
completely.  Does  the  water  land  on  your 
horn,  or  on  you? 

Can  you  replace  the  slides  instantly? 
If  not,  make  one  slide  surface  of  each 
slide  shorter  by  cutting  with  a  hacksaw 
with  a  dowel  stick  Inserted  to  make  the 
cutting  easier.  Push  the  cut-off  piece  up 
Into  its  proper  receiver  slide.  This  cut¬ 
ting  makes  the  longer  slide  automatically 
line-up  the  shorter  elide  for  quick  replace¬ 
ment.  You  can  even  enlarge  the  receiver 
openings  by  a  round  file  or  emery  cloth 
(remove  all  abrasive  before  replacing  the 
slide.) 

HAND  POSITIONS 

Hand  positions  are  described  interest¬ 
ingly  in  the  Eby  Scientific  Method  for 
French  Horn  (Part  I,  or  Complete  edi¬ 
tion)  with  remarkable  photos.  If  you 
don’t  have  this  book,  get  it  even  if  you 
never  play  a  note  from  it  (Jacobs,  pub¬ 
lisher.) 

However,  the  hand  position  tangle  boils 
down  to  this.  What  kind  of  tone  do  you 
want?  What  kind  of  tone  do  you  get? 
What  kind  of  tone  should  you  have  to 
satisfy  your  director,  fellow  players,  and 
audience?  Your  lip  texture  and  position 
within  the  mouthpiece  cup  makes  the 
greatest  difference,  the  angle  of  the  horn 
comes  next,  the  design  of  the  horn  next, 
the  hand  position  next,  the  mouthpiece 
next,  then  come  other  factors  such  as  the 
blend  with  the  horn  section,  and  then 
with  other  sections,  supporting  and  dis¬ 
turbing  sounds,  etc.,  etc. 

With  the  hand  on  the  far  side  an  open 
quality  (playing  out)  is  imparted,  and  on 
the  near  side  a  covered  quality  (playing 
in)  is  noticed.  A  coarse  and  noisy  horn 
sound  may  be  refined  by  a  very  covered 
position  provided  It  does  not  fiatten  the 
pitch  lower  than  the  tuning  slide  can  re¬ 
store  it,  by  placing  the  finger  nails  and 
adjoining  knuckles  against  the  far  side  of 
the  bell  throat,  and  curving  the  hand 
slightly  to  follow  the  curvature  of  the  near 
side  of  the  bell. 

The  palm  is  flat,  thumb  knuckle  raised 
on  a  ifiane  with  the  third  joints  of  the 
hands.  Turn  the  hand  so  that  the  palm 
is  facing  left  rather  than  upwards,  if  po.s- 
sible.  Beware  of  muted  quality,  but  come 
as  close  to  it  as  sounds  satisfying. 

Muting?  Hand  mustn't  “leak"  air,  play 
with  stopped  hand  position  as  far  out  of 
liell  throat  as  doesn't  leak.  Drop  lower 
lip,  and  keep  pulling  it  down  while  blow¬ 
ing  stopped  horn,  especially  on  diminuen¬ 
dos  and  ends  of  notes. 

Kxtra  air  of  course  will  be  needed  to 
give  stopped  "edge”  to  tone.  Non-trans¬ 
posing  mute  of  convenient  size  is  now 
made  by  Humes  and  Berg,  of  “Stone- 
lined  Mute"  fame.  Best  bet  Is  still  Shas- 
tock  “Tonacolor’’  Cup  Trombone  mute,  if 
you  will  glue  corks  to  fit  your  bell,  and 
set  rim  of  cup  tight  against  bell;  (ad- 
lieslve  tape,  waterproof  kind,  may  reduce 
buzz  in  case  no  rubber-rlm-cup  model  Is 
available. ) 

Had  enouglj?  Put  the  French  Horn  Ac¬ 
tivities  Committee  to  work  on  j/our  prob¬ 
lems,  the  re-st  of  you  readers ! 
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So  niany  requests  from  directors,  stu¬ 
dents  and  parents  have  come  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  asking  for  reprints 
of  the  Band  Parents  Club  By-Laws  and 
Objectives  that,  to  keep  everybody  happy, 
we  are  printing  then  again. 

i4u  active  Parentj  Club  can  provide  the 
most  substantial  support  a  band  can  have. 
This  magiisine  has  fostered  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  such  clubs  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  school  band  movement  and  takes 
considerable  pride  in  the  great  number  of 
Band  Parents  groups  now  flourishing 
throughout  the  country. 

Since  its  first  appearance  some  years 
ago,  the  SM's  organizational  plan  for 
Parents  Clubs  has  been  reprinted  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals,  and  requests  continue  to 
come  in.  It’s  a  healthy  symptom,  and  one 
we  hope  will  continue. 

Articin  I 

The  Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month  of 
the  school  year  at  three-thirty  o’clock, 
p.  m.  in  the  Music  Room  at  the  Morton 
School. 

Section  I.  The  name  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  shall  be  The  Music  Boosters  of  the 
West  Lafayette  Public  Schools. 

Section  t.  Dues.  The  dues  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  shall  be  twenty-flve  cents  per 
member  per  semester.  Payment  of  dues_ 
shall  constitute  membership  in  the  or¬ 
ganisation. 

Section  3.  Elections.  A  nominating 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  at  the  regular  April  meeting  in 
each  year.  Nominatior.E  may  be  made 
from  the  floor  at  the  Annual  Meeting  if 
filed  with  the  Presiding  officer  prior  to 
such  meeting. 

Section  i.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  to  adopt  each  year  a  definite 
constructive  program  for  each  year,  and 
to  devote  its  united  energies  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  such  program. 

Section  5.  Except  as  otherwise  herein 
provided  Roberts  Rules  of  Order  shall 
govern  the  procedure  of  this  organization. 

Section  S.  These  by-laws  may  be 
amended  at  annual  or  regular  meetings 
by  a  majority  vote  of  this  organization. 

Article  II 

Section  /.  Officers.  The  oflflcers  of  this 
organisation  shall  be:  President,  Vice- 
president,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Section  t.  The  President  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  organisation,  ap¬ 


point  all  committees  and  shall  be,  ex 
officio,  a  member  of  all  committees. 

Section  t.  The  Vice-president  shall  as- 
.sume  all  the  duties  of  the  president  in  his 
absence. 

Section  i.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  all 
records  and  minutes  of  all  meetings  in 
l>ermanent  forms  and  conduct  all  cor¬ 
respondence. 

Section  S.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive 
all  funds  due  the  organisation  and  dis¬ 
burse  the  same  on  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  committee. 

Section  €.  All  school  patrons  and  citi¬ 
zens  of  West  Lafayette  Interested  in  the 
purpose  of  this  organisation  shall  be 
entitled  to  membership. 

Article  III 

Section  I.  The  Elxecutive  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  the  officers  of  the 
organisation,  its  past-president  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  standing  committees. 

Section  t.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  have  general  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  organisa¬ 
tion. 

Article  IV 

Section  f.  The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be 
the  last  regular  meeting  in  May  of  each 
year,  at  which  time  the  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  shall  be  elected.  A  Regular 
meeting  shall  be  held  each  month  during 
the  school  year.  Special  meetings  shall 
be  held  on  the  call  of  the  President.  Five 
members  present  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Article  V 

Section  1.  This  constitution  may  be 
amended:  upon  notice,  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  such  proposed  amendment,  at  a 
called  meeting  for  such  purpose;  or  at  a 
regular  or  annual  meeting  upon  a  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  which  shall  have  been 
presented  at  the  meeting  immediately 
prior  thereto.  All  amendments  shall  be 
adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  present. 

By-Laws 

Section  I.  Time  and  place  of  meetings. 

Section  t.  The  purpose  of  this  organisa¬ 
tion  shall  be  the  promotion  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  music  in  the  public  schools. 


CloriMttists  CoImikh 

(Begins  on  page  10) 

short  the  musicalness— of  your  perform¬ 
ance).  It  is  not  WHAT  you  say,  it  is 
HOW  you  say  it  that  counts  most.  This 
element  of  fine  performance  is  the  last 
to  come  to  you.  It  is  only  the  mature, 
advanced  pla>er  whose  naturally  sensitive 
talent  has  been  awakened  and  guided  by 
careful  teaching  who  will  manifest  this 
added  quality  in  his  playing.  The  really 
fine  high  school  musician  will  possess  this 
musical  sensitivity.  I  look  for  musician- 
ship  in  every  player  to  whom  I  award 
first  division  ratings.  So  go  to  it  Hilnk 
also  of  HOW  you  say  it  (musicianship)  ; 
not  only  of  what  you  say  (the  technics). 

4.  Finally  here  are  a  few  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  for  your  better  contest  perform¬ 
ance. 

a.  Actually,  a  judge  can  tell  from  hear¬ 
ing  about  20  measures  what  your  abilities 
as  a  player  are.  So  don't  think  you  must 


play  the  whole  of  a  chosen  solo.  Rather 
take  such  CUTS  as  are  necessary  to  stay 
positively  within  the  time  allotment  set 
up  for  your  particular  solo  contest — be  it 
5,  (,  or  7  minutes. 

b.  Include  in  your  solo  offering  as  many 
different  phases  of  performance  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  your  solo  begins  with  a  long 
slow  section  fine.  But  don’t  play  so  much 
of  that  as  to  prohibit  rendition  of  faster 
tecnical  passages.  In  the  reverse,  too, 
don’t  choose  solos  that  are  purely  tech¬ 
nical  display  pieces  with  no  opportunity 
for  you  bo  sing  a  beautiful  cantabile  mel¬ 
ody  which  shows  off  your  tone  quality. 

c.  Practice  a  good  deal  with  your  ac¬ 
companist.  Don’t  wait  until  the  last  week 
to  play  with  him.  A  worthy  solo  selec¬ 
tion  will  have  enough  of  musical  impor¬ 
tance  given  to  the  piano  that  you  must 
be  aware  of  the  piano  all  the  while  you 
are  playing.  Work  for  good  balance; 
for  bringing  out  the  musically  important 
ideas  in  both  your  part  and  in  the  piano 
l>art  as  well. 

d.  Take  time  to  tune  as  you  enter  the 
stage  for  your  solo.  Have  the  piano 
sound  Bb  middle  line  of  the  staff  and  YOU 
TUNE  your  instrument  to  the  piano. 
Many  contest  locations  do  not  include  a 
good  piano.  The  piano  is  apt  to  be  flat 
in  which  case  you  must  PULL  your  In¬ 
strument.  Do  this  (1)  at  BOTH  sides  of 
the  barrel  Joint — pull  the  mouthpiece  out 
a  slight  bit  from  the  barrel  joint  and 
pull  the  barrel  Joint  out  from  the  long 
upper  left-hand  joint;  (2)  pull  your  in¬ 
strument  at  the  middle,  between  the  left 
and  right  hand  joints.  This  can  be  only 
slight  but  Is  of  some  help.  Those  of  you 
who  have  articulated  Q  sharp  key  cannot 
pull  this  middle  joint. 

Should  the  piano  be  sharp  there  is 
nothing  you  can  do  to  raise  the  pitch  of 
your  instrument  excepting  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  It  is  pushed  tight  together  at  all  the 
joints.  It  Is  wise,  too,  to  stuff  your  hasd- 
kerchi^  into  the  bell  opening  at  the  end  / 
of  your  instrument.  Anger  a  low  E — all 
holes  closed,  and  thus  warm  your  instru¬ 
ment  by  blowing  into  it  while  you  wait 
for  your  time  to  play.  This  Is  Important 

Some  of  my  worst  moments,  as  a  judge, 
have  been  due  to  lack  of  careful  TUNING 
BEnfORE  YOU  BEGIN  YOUR  SOLO. 
Learn  to  tune  at  home.  Continue  to 
tune  at  the  Contest  Performance. 

I  cannot  close  this  column  on  contests 
without  saying  a  word  to  your  Director 
as  well  as  to  you,  the  Students.  As  chair¬ 
man  of  District  Contests  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  I  am  amazed  at  the  small 
enrollments  in  the  Solo  and  the  Ensemble 
Instrumental  Music  EJvents.  How  can  It 
be  that  you — ^Directors  and  Students  alike 
— can  fall  to  avail  yourselves  of  the 
potent  stimuli  which  can  come  from  con¬ 
centrated  Solo  and  Ensemble  preparation 
for  contest  participation  T 

To  the  Director  the  most  effective 
method  of  developing  fine  organisations — 
through  fine  individual  performers — is 
through  the  encouragement  of  ensemble 
playing  in  small  groups  and  of  solo  study 
by  the  individual  student.  How  can  we 
miss  the  boat  so  completely? 

In  many  states  we  have  fine  organiza¬ 
tional  participation — ^Band,  Chorus,  Or¬ 
chestra — ^we  even  have  many  Vocal  solo 
entries.  But  what  of  the  Instrumental 
solo  and  ensemble  events?  Can’t  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  building  of  our  large  organ-  I 
isations  in  the  most  effective  manner  of  I 
all — through  individual  solo  entries  and 
lots  more  ensemble  playing? 

Was  pleased  to  receive  so  many  notes 
from  you  readers  this  month.  If  you  care 
to  ask  for  any  information  regarding 
your  (Nintest  solo,  be  sure  to  drop  me  a 
line. 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


SSCONDITIONED  CORNETS,  TRUMPETS 
g  TROMBONE  with  cases,  in  such  makes  as 
VDcing,  Marceau,  Couesnon,  Wurlitxer,  Pan 
/Uatnean,  Elkhart,  etc.,  $57.50  &  $67.50.  Re- 
cooditioni^  B|>  Boehm  Metal  Clarinets  with 
cases,  in  inch  makes  as  Symphony,  Koblet, 
Peron,  Dnrant,  Pedler,  Pan  American,  Bettoney, 
etc.,  $57.50  &  $67.50.  Reconditioned  Ebonite  & 
Wood  Bb  Boehm  Clarinets  with  cases,  in  such 
oiikes  as  Conn,  Bettoney,  Guy  Humphrey.  Koh- 
lert  Wunderlich,  P^len  etc.,  $87.50  &  $97.50. 
Reconditioned  Boehm  C  Flutes  with  cases,  in 
inch  makes  as  Conn,  Armstrong,  Viking,  Guy 
Hamphre]^  Bettoney,  etc.,  from  $72.50  to 
tl  10.00.  Reconditioned  Upright  Alto  Homs  and 
Mdlopbones  in  such  makes  as  Wurlitzer,  Royal, 
Marceau,  Boston,  Pan  American.  Conn,  Buescher, 
King,  York,  etc.,  from  $54.50  to  $97.50.  Re- 
coMitioned  Eh  Alto  saxophones  with  cases  in 
ladi  makes  as  Cavalier,  Elkhart,  Concertor.e, 
Conn,  King,  Martin,  Kingstone,  Wnrlitaer, 
Boes^er,  etc.,  from  $85.00  to  $135.00.  New 
Pioneer  Gold  Lacquered  French  horn  with  case, 
$172.50.  Cabart  Bodim  Alto  Clarinet  with  case, 
$U5.00.  Coon  Boehm  Alto  Clarinet  with  case, 
$27^00.  Kohlert  Albert  System  Alto  Clarinet 
with  case,  $13L00.  Bettoney  Conservatory  sys¬ 
tem  Bassoon  with  case,  $145.00.  New  Cabart 
Conservatory  Oboe  with  case,  $295.00.  Guy 
Hnmphrey  Military  Oboe  with  case,  $75.00. 
Chapciain  Conservatory  English  Horn  with  case 
$375.00.  Conn  Silver  Plated  Baritone  Horn  with 
case,  $147.50.  King  Double  Bell  Recording 
Eaphonium  with  case,  $265.00.  Martin  Silver 
Plated  Double  Bell  Euphonium,  no  case,  $195.00. 
Herte  Gold  Lacquered  Tenor  Saxophone  with 
esK,  $135.00.  Buescher  Silver  Plated  Curved 
Bb  Soprano  Saxophone  with  case,  $87.50.  New 
25  Bar  Lightweight  Glockenspiel  with  harness, 
mallet,  and  cover.  $57.50.  New  25  Bar  Heavy- 
wtight  Glockenspiel  with  harness,  mallet,  and 
cover,  $75.00.  Set  of  New  2V5  Octave  Tubular 
Chimes,  $240.00.  New  3  Octave  Vibraphone, 
$295.00.  Deuan  No.  870  iVi  Octave  Xylo¬ 
phone,  $125.00.  Deagan  No.  52  354  Octave  Ma- 
riaiba,  $185.00.  Deagan  Imperial  No.  60  3  Oc- 
Marimba,  $345.00.  Used' 


tave  Marimba,  $345.00. 


r  $4  size  String 
Bau,  very  fine,  $157.50.  Conn  Eh  Silver  Plated 
Sousaphone,  $295.00.  King  B  Bv  Silver  Plated 
Sontaphone,  $295.00.  Selmer  Gold  Lackered 
Tnun^,  $14L00.  Bach  Gold  Lacquered  Trum¬ 
pet,  $185.00.  Sui>er  Olds  Gold  Lacquered  Trum¬ 
pet,  $175.00.  Bettoney  Boehm  Eh  Clarinet,  $97.50. 
Voek  Silver  Plated  Valve  Trombone,  $75.00. 
New — Buffet  Wood  Boehm  Clarinet,  list  price 
$325.00,  n>ecial  price  $265.00.  Buffet  wood  Full 
Boehm  Alto  Clarinet  with  low  C,  $325.00.  Sel- 
mer  Gold  lacquered  Tenor  Saxophone,  $275.00. 
Conn  Conqueror  Gold  lacquered  Trombone  $147.50 
and  hundreds  of  other  reconditioned  instruments 
available  at  school  prices.  Set  of  Buffet  Bh  wd 
A  Boehm  Clarinets  in  double  case,  $225.00.  King 
fold  lacquered  French  horn  in  case,  $187.50. 
Conn  silverpUted  baritone  saxophone  with  case, 
$165.00.  New  Haynes  Silver  Flute  $279.60,  will 
take  trades.  New  Kohlert  24  Key  Heckel  system 
Bassoon  Outfit,  $Sn5.00.  Buffet  Boehm  bass 
clarinet,  $425.00.  F^^ch  Selmer  Full  Boehm 
Wood  Bh  Clarinet  like  new,  $275.00.  Cerveny 
Double  French  Horn,  $325.00.  LeBlanc  Pro- 
(esaional  Wood  Bh  Clarinet  with  case  and  cover, 
$185.00.  York  Silverplated  BB  upright  bass 
bom,  $175.00.  Holton  Silverplated  Eh  upright 
bass  horn,  $147.50.  York  silverplated  B  B  bell 
front  reciting  bass  horn,  $250.00.  New  York 
silverplated  B  B  sousaphone,  list  price,  $525.00 
win  take  trades  and  allow  high  dollar.  Write  us 
ior  Bargain  List — Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument 
Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  06,  Michi- 
lian. 


SUPER  OLDS  TRUMPET,  Director’s  personal 
instrument.  One  year  old.  Just  factory  over¬ 
hauled.  $170.  Inspection  privilege.  Band  Di- 
tector,  Coquille,  Oregon. _ 


BOR  SALE;  Wood  Clarinet,  Buffet,  Boehm, 
Key  of  A.  Cate  for  2  clarinets  $125.00.  A.  S. 
Round.  4044  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


BBb  SOUSAPHONES:  Conn  or  King,  over¬ 
ruled,  replated,  gold  Lac.  Bells  like  new  $285. 
E.  H.  Pfabe.  Chardon.  Ohio. _ 


XING  2B  Silvertone  Model  Trombone  with  grain 
jjather  case;  a  practically  new  job  for  $150. 
B.  L.  Pehrson,  H.S.  Principal,  Crosby.  Minn. 


reduced  prices  on  new  and  used  Instru¬ 
cts.  All  makes  in  stock.  Write  your  wants. 
Nail  orders  filled  same  day  received.  Instruments 
M  approval.  Positive  music  orders  filled.  Goble 
Nusic  Mart,  134  E.  Washington,  Fort  Wayne  2, 
lad. 


reconditioned  Heckel  Biebrich  Heckel 
System  Bassoon  with  whisper  key,  beautiful  in- 
$745.00.  Will  tue  tnules.  Adelson’s 
Music,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26.  Mich. 


DE  VOE’S  of  PHILADELPHIA  ship  instru¬ 
ments  to  accredited  .schools  on  approval.  Wire 
for  our  latest  special  list  now  ready.  King  BBh 
sousaphone  $265.00  —  Conn  Eh  sousaphone 
$265.00  Conn  baritone  horn,  silver  $135.00  — 
Windsor  baritone  horn  (shopworn  only)  $100.00 

—  Boston  single  French  horn  $100.00  —  Orsi 
(new)  single  French  horn  $168.50  with  case  — 
Holton  Eh  mellophone,  with  case  $72.50  —  Conn 
trombone,  silver,  $75.00 — Cavalier  trombone,  gold 
lacquered  $62.50  —  Buescher  alto  horn,  lacquered, 
with  case  $57.50  —  Cavalier  clarinet,  silver  $60.00 

—  Three-Star  clarinet,  nickel.  $48.50  —  Selmer 
wood  clarinet  $155.00  —  Cadet  wood  clarinet 
$80.00 — Conn  alto  saxophone,  $110.00 — National 
alto  saxophone  $78.50 — Windsor  tenor  saxophone 
$145.00  —  Buescher  baritone  saxophone  $110.00  — 
Holton  bass  saxophone,  gold  lacquered  $175.00 — 
Holton  cornet  $62.50 — Lyric  comet  $45.00— Pan- 
American  conservatory  oboe  $160.00  —  Linton 
(new)  conservatory  oboe  $295.00  —  Kleartone 
(new)  silver  flute  $115.00— LuMonte  flute,  silver. 
$87.50 — All  instruments  completely  reconditioned 
and  perfect  in  mechanical  condition  and  appear¬ 
ance.  De  Voe’s,  5238  Oakland  Street,  Phila. 
24.  Pa. 


RECONDITIONED  band  instruments  in  all 
famous  makes  with  new  guarantees.  The  items 
consist  of  such  instruments  as  French  Conserva¬ 
tor  Oboes  complete  with  case  at  $125,  one  at 
$175,  and  another  at  $265.  One  French  sysitem 
Bassoon  in  case  $200.  One  La  Blanc  Bass 
Clarinet  nearly  new  in  case  $425.  One  King 
eight  inch  Trombone  in  case  $50.  One  American 
Standard  Single  Horn  in  Case  $165.  One  York 
Eh  Sousaphone,  Silver  Plated  $275.  One  Kohlert 
Wood  Clarinet  in  the  k^  of  A,  complete  in  case 
$150.  One  Reynolds  Flute  practically  new  in 
case  $137.50.^  In  addition  we  have  four  hundred 
comets,  clarinets,  trombones,  and  trumpets  in 
cases  ranging  from  $40  to  $75  each.  Let  us 
know  what  you  need.  We  have  the  instmment 
at  the  price  you  want  to  pay.  Net  cash.  Five 
days  approval.  Our  r^air  department  is  backed 
by  fifty  years  of  experience.  A.  J.  Bill  Johnson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange  and  5>er vicing,  46 
Division  Avenue.  South.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


FOR  SALE;  Buescher  Trumpet  $110.00,  King 
trumpet  $100.00,  Reynolds  comet  $110.00,  Olds 
trumpet  $115.00,  Martin  trumpet  $135.00.  all  are 
like  new.  Olds  trombone  $110.00,  King  trom¬ 
bone  $85.00,  Buescher  double  bell  euphonium 
$90.00,  King  mellofdione  in  case  $55.00.  King 
french  horn  $150.00,  Pan  American  clarinet 
$65.00,  Kohlert  wood  clarinet  $80.00,  Buffet 
Crampton  wood  _  clarinet,  like  new  $195.00, 
Kohlert  Alto  clarinet  like  new  $295.00,  Dumann 
conservatory  system .  oboe  $225.00,  Conn  alto 
sax  $120.(>0.  York  tenor  sax  $150.00,  Conn 
Baritone  saxophone  $160.00,  Conn  Bass  saxo¬ 
phone  $160.00,  Bell  Lyre  $55.00,  10x15  concert 
drum,  separate  tension  $25.00.  Street  drufn 
12x15  $29.00,  l'2xl6  separate  tension  like  new 
$28.00.  Bass  drum  14x26,  Cello  outfits  from 
$45.00  up,  Viola  outfit  $45.00  up.  Over  200 
instruments  to  choose  from.  What  do  you  need? 
Complete  repair  service  on  all  instruments.  In¬ 
struments  sent  to  schools  on  approval.  Crestline 
Music  Shop,  Crestline.  Ohio. _ 


We  HAVE  hundreds  of  rebuilt  and  new  guaran¬ 
teed  hand  and  orchestra  instmments  ready  for 
immediate  delivery.  Just  received  some  hard  to 
get  items  —  Ludwig  Tympani,  Deagan  Vibra¬ 
phones,  Zildjian  Cymbals,  Wm.  S.  Haynes  Flutes 
and  Piccolos.  Loree  Oboe.  New  and  Rebuilt 
Heckel  System  Bassoons.  Bass  and  Alto  Clari¬ 
nets,  Conservatory  or  Military  system  Oboes, 
Single  and  Double  French  horns.  New  and  Re¬ 
built  English  Homs,  Conservatory  and  Military 
System.  Large  stock  of  late  model  Alto  Homs 
and  Mellophones  in  hard  cases,  Bass  Horns,  Sou- 
saphones,  etc.  From  a  single  instrument  to  a 
whole  band.  Five  d^  approval  shipments.  Write 
for  latest  “Meyer’s  Preview  of  Bargains’’  (Cata¬ 
log).  Meyer’s  specialize  in  et^nipping  school 
bands  and  orchestras.  Let  a  specialist  quote  you 
on  your  requirements.  _  Meyer’s  Musical  Ex¬ 
change  Co.,  454-L  Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michi¬ 
gan _ 


FOR  SALE:  York  4  valve  baritone  $95.00, 
Pan  American  Eb  bass  $110,  Pepper  Eb  bass  $90, 
Buescher  Eb  bass  $115,  Holton  baritone  sax.  $175, 
Buescher  baritone  sax.  $200,  Conn  alto  sax. 
$125,  Set  of  Leedy  dmms  $150,  Standard  make 
comets  and  trumpets  from  $50  up.  All  instm¬ 
ments  like  new.  We  repair  all  instruments.  Send 
for  Repair  and  instmment  price  list.  Blessing 
Musicians  Supply,  1030  S.  Main  St.,  Elkhart, 
Indiana. 


“BANDMASTERS  AND  MUSIC  SUPER¬ 
VISORS” —  ask  for  our  “Free  I4st”  and  dis¬ 
counts  to  “Schools  and  Teachers”  on  “Band  and 
Orchestra  Instruments”  —  “Guitars”  —  “Accor¬ 
dions” — "Harmonicas”.  S.  M.  Rudolph’s,  Atchi¬ 
son,  Kansas. 


UNIFORMS 


FOR  SALE — 30  Royal  Blue  band  coats,  gabar¬ 
dine,  single-breasted,  white  lapels,  white  shouldei 
straps,  good  condition.  Arthur  Rowe,  Lynwood 
Academy,  11081  Locust  St.,  Lynwood,  Cali 
fomia.  


FOR  SALE:  43  uniform  coats,  black  with  old 

gold  trim.  Good  condition.  Jonesboro  Junior 
High.  Jonesboro.  Ark.  _ 


FOR  SALE:  40  band  uniforms,  good  condition, 
blue  cotton  gabardine,  gold  trim,  includes  coat, 
hat,  trousers,  gold  belt.  Send  for  sample  and 
make  us  an  offer.  M.  M.  Rogers,  Supt.,  Lytton, 
Iowa. 


BEAUTIFUL  SET  42  Band  uniforms.  Red  coats. 
Black  Red  trousers  Shakos.  4  Majorette  costumes.  4 
Shakos  Plumes.  Two  Band  director’s  uniforms. 
Entire  lot  Excellent  Condition.  Bargain,  $300.00. 
Forty  Purple  capes,  $40.00.  21  Green  Silk  capes. 
$20.00.  Sixteen  Gray  Mess  Jackets,  $48.00.  (60) 
Palm  Beach  coats  (white),  $120.00.  (75)  White 
Band  coats.  Military  Collars,  $150.00.  New  Red 
Band  Caps,  $2.50.  Shakos  (used)  Gold  trimmed 
Green  Fountain  Poms,  $4.00.  Band  Caps  made 
to  order.  All  Colors,  $2.50.  Tuxedo  Suits,  double- 
hreasted  (new),  $35.00.  Singlebreasted  (used), 
$15.00.  Every  Size  Bargains.  Orchestra  Coats, 
White — Blue — Ivory — ^$4.00.  Tuxedo  Trousers, 
$6.00.  Shawl  Collar  Coats,  $8.00.  Band  Direc¬ 
tor’s  Coats— -Caps — Pants.  Stamp  Brings  Lists. 
(30)  Green  Mess  Jackets,  $60.00.  (26)  Red 

Band  trousers.  $78.00.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Hal- 
sted,  Chicago,  III. 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS  and  CANE:  The  Ferrell 
Bassoon  Reeds  nationally  known  among  school 
bassoonists  for  their  satisfactory  service,  made 
from  that  fine  quality  Genuine  French  Cane.  4 
reeds  $3.80;  $11  doz.  Gouged  cane  of  the  same 
quality  $8  per  100  pieces.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3509 
Juniata  St.,  St.  Louis  (18),  Mo. 


OBOES  and  REEDS:  I  will  make  your  reeds 
as  perfect  as  the  ones  1  use  in  Cincinnati 
Symphonjr  Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tones,  ac- 
ctu-ate  pitch,  mounted  on  Loree  tubes;  $1.25 
each,  6  for  $7.00.  New  and  used  oboes,  English 
horns,  Loree  and  others.  Andre  Andraud.  6409 
(Orchard  Lane,  Cincinnati  13.  Ohio. 


BASSOON  REEDS  —  Handmade  by  the  first 
bassoonist  United  States  Marine  Band.  $1  each. 
William  Koch,  1403  West  V’irginia  Ave.  N.E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WALDO  OBOE  REEDS — handmade,  selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
$1.25  each,  3  for  $3.25.'  Individually  packed.  Sold 
direct  only.  Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand  Con¬ 
course,  Bronx,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GET  YOUR  COPY  NOW.  The  Life  Story  of 
a  Collegiate  Singer.  Music — Songs — Recordings-  - 
Famous  Personalities.  $1.00  Limited  Edition. 
Sorority  Fraternity  Publications  —  Morningside 
Station,  Box  46,  Morningside  Station,  New  York 
26.  N.  Y. 


YOU  COMPOSE.  MAKE  MONEY.  I  arrange 
for  playing,  publishing,  band,  orchestra,  piano, 
voice.  Send  your  composition  for  FREE  advice, 
prices.  Ed  Chenette,  Clovis,  New  Mexico. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your  mu¬ 
sical  instruments.  Especially  need  cornets,  trum¬ 
pets,  metal,  wood  and  ebonitd  clarinets,  trom¬ 
bones,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  French  horns, 
baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all  kinds,  bass  and 
alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  piccolos,  alto  horns — 
(need  50  sousaphones).  Write  us  what  you 
have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal.  We  will 
pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s  Musical 
Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave., 
Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENT!  We  will  pay  the  highest  prices  for 
trumpets,  cornets,  saxophones,  metal,  woo<l  and 
ebonite  clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons,  flutes,  French 
horns,  baritone  horns,  alto  and  bass  clarinets, 
trombones,  bass  horns,  etc.  Write  or  send  us 
your  instrument  for  the  highest  cash  or  trade  in 
appraisal.  We  will  pay  transportation  charges. 
Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454-L  Michigan, 
Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


Rates 

I6e  for  oach  word  por  inwrKon:  2S 
word*  for  $3.00  (lOc  each  additional 
word),  or  50  word*  for  $5X0,  (5c  aach 
addl^nal  word.) 
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Your  School  NEEDS  this 

M  usic  Motovator 


School 

Musician 

Most  Widely  Read 
School  Music  Mogoiine 
Published 


Edited  exclusively  for  school 
musicians  and  their  Directors. 


Edueational  I'eature  articlea  by  the 
Eawcarionoi  „,tlon’*  acknowledged 

authorities  in  music  education.  School 
Band  and  Orcbatra  Directors  say — “We 
couldn't  'do  business'  without  the  School 
Musician.’*  Music  students  “eat  It  up". 
Almost  a  100%  coverage  In  this  Held. 

Deparfmentals 

teachings  on  every  major  instrument, 
edited  by  established  authorities;  called 
“A  Liberal  Education  in  Music." 

Mofovatloaal  News  and  plrtures 
(plenty  of  them) 
from  every  comer  of  the  nation  glorify 
and  promote  instrumental  Instruction  in 
the  stAools.  The  only  magaxine  of  its  kind 
ever  published.  Now  in  Its  lOth  year. 


Terms  of 
Subscription 

Per  year  $2.00  2  years  $3.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.50 

Bundle  Sub.  Plan 

Let  your  entire  student  musician  body 
enjoy  and  benefit  by  reading  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  regulorlv.  One  or 
two  library  or  bandroom  copses  ore  ia- 
suifident. 


By  the  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  you  get 
ten,  twenty-five,  or  fifty  copies  every 
month  whidi  may  be  distributed  to  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  or  used  ior  class  read¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  new  economical  way  to 
get  complete  coverage  ei  valuable  in¬ 
formation. 

Here  ore  the  new  bundle  rates: — 

iO  Copies  Monthly  for.. $15.00 
25  Copies  Monthly  for. .  27.00 
50  Copies  Monthly  for. .  50.00 
10  Months,  Mailed  to 
One  Address. 

Start  your  Bundle  Plan  now.  Get  your 
first  bundle  oi  news  and  inloimation  ior 
your  iastnimental  students,  ^antity  may 
be  increased  os  required.  OROEB  NOW. 


Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
published  monthly  except  July 
and  August.  Mailing  date  gen¬ 
erally  the  loth  of  the  date 
month. 

Name  .  . 

No.  Copies . Amt.  Ene . 

Address  . . . 

Town  . Slate  . 


Trade  Winds 

BUKSCHEm  ANNOUNCE®  NEW 
BARITONE  SAXOPHONE 
The  Buescber  Band  Instrument  Com- 
liany  has  announced  a  new  addition  to 
their  Aristocrat  family  of  saxophones. 
This  newcomer  is  model  No.  129  baritone 
.xaxophone  which  embodies  all  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  already  famous  on  Buescher  saxo¬ 
phones  plus  some  Improvements  which' 
make  news. 

While  the  keys  are  necessarily  larger 
than  the  keys  of  an  alto  or  tenor  yet  they 


have  been  so  placed  and  delicately  bal¬ 
anced  to  give  the  impression  of  a  light, 
feathery,  flute-ltke  action.  Famous  Bue¬ 
scher  patents  like  the  snap-on  pads,  Nor¬ 
ton  springs,  etc.,  are  employed  on  this  new 
model  along  with  new  mechanical  im¬ 
provements,  such  as  an  entirely  new  de¬ 
sign  for  the  bell  keys  which  must  be  seen 
to  be  fully  appreciated. 

The  proportions  of  the  instrument  have 
also  been  changed  to  bring  this  instrument 
to  a  high  degree  ot  musical  perfection  to 
please  the  modern  player. 

Buescher  baritone  saxophones  have  long 
been  favored  by  professional  players  all 
over  the  world  and  the  Buescher  Com¬ 
pany  states  that  the  new  models  have  been 
carefully  designed  to  maintain  this  tradi¬ 
tion. 


Targ  and  Dinner  Announce 
1948  Musk  Week  Contest 

The  enthusiastic  participation  of  the 
Music  Merchants  in  the  Advertitinp  Con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  Targ  and  Dinner  Inc., 
Chicago,  during  Music  Week  1947  has 
prompted  Max  Targ  to  announce  a  com¬ 
mand  repeat  performance  of  this  contest, 
during  the  week  May  2  to  May  8,  1948. 
Since  the  real  purpose  of  this  contest  is 
bo  promote  public  interest  In  National  Mu¬ 
sic  Week,  Mr.  Targ  is  happy  to  comply 
with  requests  from  leaders  in  the  music 
industry. 

An  even  greater  participation  In  the 
1948  contest  is  anticipated  by  Targ  and 
Dinner.  The  music  industry  is  using  news- 
l>aper  advertising  as  never  before  and  the 
cooperation  of  local  newspaper  advertising 
departments  Is  at  the  dealer's  beck  and 


call.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  piai 
radio,  record  and  general  music  mer-' 
chants  and  to  department  stores  having  a' 
music  department.  To  comply  with  the 
contest  the  ad  need  only  capture  the  spirit 
of  Music  Week,  such  as,  a  call  for  the 
i>art!lclpatlon  of  musical  organisations  is 
the  observance  of  the  occasion;  encoi 
aging  musical  events  In  the  community; 
pirtilicising  musical  activities  that  will  taka 
place  in  the  connnunHy  during  Musie 
Week. 

Neither  sise  nor  the  medium  in  which 
the  ads  appear  will  be  a  factor  in  the 
contest.  Ads  will  be  Judged  for  their  im¬ 
pressiveness  and  effecflveness  of  the  Musie: 
Week  theme. 

A  merchant  may  enter  any  number  ot 
ads,  but  they  should  appear  immediately| 
preceding  or  during  Music  Week,  May  2  te 
8.  Tear  sheets  of  the  entire  page  on  which' 
the  ad  appears  showing  the  name  and  date 
of  the  publication  should  be  mailed  before 
May  16th  to  "Music  Week  Contest,”  c/e 
School  Musician,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chi-, 
cago  4,  III. 

Six  cash  prises  will  be  awarded.  The 
first  prise  is  $100,  second  27.5,  third,  }69, 
and  three  prises  of  $25  each.  The  judges 
of  the  contest  are  well  known  in  the  mu¬ 
sical  publications  field — C.  V.  Buttelman  of 
the  MEINC,  Robert  D.  Shepherd,  publisher 
of  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN,  and  Glenn 
Burrs,  publisher  of  "Downbeat.”  All  win¬ 
ners  Will  be  displayed  on  a  special  bulle¬ 
tin  board  at  the  Music  Trade  Conventioi 
Palmer  House,  Chicago.  ^ 

“In  line  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  con¬ 
test,’’  says  Mr.  Targ,  "merchants  are  urged 
to  participate,  not  for  the  prise  or  pub¬ 
licity  or  pride  of  being  a  winner,  but 
rather  for  the  contribution  to  the  great 
cause  of  furthering  music  as  a  social,  cul¬ 
tural  and  practical  benefactor  of  man¬ 
kind.” 


Pen  in  Hand 

(Begins  on  page  4) 

concert  tour.  When  some  day  onr 
Latin  neighbors  see  and  hear  a  good 
American  schooi  band  of  healthy 
American  youngsters,  with  their  bright  : 
uniforme,  their  matchless  discipline, ; 
their  pep  and  precision  of  playing, 
they  will  get  a  better  idea  of  America  ' 
than  from  other  propaganda  vehicles  ‘ 
such  as  diplomats,  salesmen,  movies 
or  lurid  magazines.  ; 

In  these  turbulent  and  dangerous  | 
times,  when  communists  in  every  cor- 1 
ner  of  the  world  are  trying  to  paint 
America  black,  to  describe  us  an  , 
imperialistic  nation,  anxious  to  grab,  ^ 
anxious  to  sell  only  merchandise  of  a  ; 
tanglible  natuve,  I  say,  in  such  critical  j 
times  it  is  doubly  important  to  sell 
our  cultural  accomplishments,  and  the 
American  band  is  certainly  one  of ' 
them. 

The  American  band  movement  is 
one  of  the  most  glorious  products  of  j 
true  democracy,  which  gives  oppop 
tunity  to  every  man  who  needs  it  and 
who  wants  it. 

Therefore,  in  closing  my  address,  1| 
urge  you  again;  send  an  Amerlcaa. 
school  band  to  South  America  and 
show  them  what  American  democ¬ 
racy  means  in  terms  of  music. 
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